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PREFATORY NOTE 



The fad that the writings-arid speeches con- 
tained in the following pages were published or 
delivered at various times and in different 
places j in the advocacy of the same idea, should 
explain the recurrence of certain utterances and 
concepts that will be found in them. 

The hammer strikes and must strike in 
wearying identity and repetition, yet it is only 
thus that the iron yields. 

8. P. T. 

London, Oct., 1915. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE OF 1915. 



" .... It is very surprising to me, it is even a source of 
mortification, that a Conference like this should have been 
so long delayed, that it should never have occurred before, 
that it should have required a crisis of the world to show the 
Americans how truly they were neighbours to one another. 
If there is any one happy circumstance, gentlemen, arising 
out of the present distressing condition of the world, it is that 
it has revealed us to one another ; it has shown us what it 
means to be neighbours. And I cannot help harbouring the 
hope, the very high hope, that by this commerce of minds 
with one another, as well as commerce in goods, we may show 
the world in part the path to peace. It would be a very 
great thing if the Americans could add to the distinction 
which they already wear, this of showing the way to peace, 
to permanent peace " 

"There is one thing that stands in our way amongst others — 
for you are more conversant with the circumstances than 
I am ; the thing I have chiefly in mind is the physical lack 
of means of communication, the lack of vehicles, — the lack 
of ships, the lack of established routes of trade, — the lack of 
those things which are absolutely necessary if we are to have 
true commercial and intimate commercial relations with one 
another ; and I am perfectly clear in my judgment that if 
private capital cannot soon enter upon the adventure of 
establishing these physical means of communication, the 
Government must undertake to do so. We cannot in- 
definitely stand apart and need each other for the lack of what 
can easily be supplied, and if one instrumentality cannot 



supply it, then another must be found which will supply it. 
We cannot know each other unless we see each other ; we 
cannot deal with each other unless we communicate with 
each other. So soon as we communicate and are upon a 
familiar footing of intercourse, we shall understand one 
another, and the bonds between the Americans will be such 
bonds that no influence that the world may produce in the 
future will ever break them " 

President Wilson, 
At the Opening Session, May 24ft, 1915. 



" .... It is not from selfish motive or sordid desire for 
material gain that this Conference draws its inspiration. It 
has a deeper and a finer meaning. We meet for the purpose 
of considering how and in what manner the great Republics 
of the Western Hemisphere, representing as they do common 
ideals of liberty, justice, and self-government, and dedicated 
as they are to the highest and best interests of humanity, may, 
through common action and interest, not only conserve their 
material welfare, but become a more homogeneous and power- 
ful moral force for the preservation of peace and the good of 
humanity " 

Secretary of the Treasury W. G. McAdoo, 

At the Opening Session, May 24th, 1915. 



THE PAN-AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE 



Washington, June 14ft. 

To His Excellency the President of the 

Republic of Colombia, Bogotd. 

I want to communicate to your Excellency that 
I have been most favourably impressed tvith (he 
results of the Pan-American Financial Conference, 
and that it is a special pleasure to me to slate to your 
Excellency the satisfaction of this Government and my 
won personal gratitude for the valuable co-operation 
given to the success of the Conference by the distin- 
guished gentlemen whom your Excellency appointed 
as delegates to represent the Government of Colombia, 
and whom we had the honour of receiving in this 
country as guests of our nation. I am fully con- 
vinced that the patriotic and intelligent labours at this 
Conference of the distinguished citizens from our 
sister Republics of Central and South America will 
produce the most beneficial results that will contribute 
to the increase of our mutual prosperity. 

WOODBOW WILSON. 



Bogotd, June ISth. 

To His Excellency the President of (he 

United States, Washington. 

It is most pleasant to me to know that your 
Excellency feels satisfied with the results of the Pan- 
American Financial Conference and with the parti- 
dpation taken by (he Colombian delegates in &at 
Conference. I send to your Excellency my cordial 
thanks for the reception given to the Colombiat 
delegates and for the generous hospitality which thej 
received from the Government of the United States, 
I beg to express my sincerest wishes that the resulU 
of this Conference may correspond to the noble 
wishes of your Excellency and that (hey may be, 
beneficial for the prosperity of all the nations of our 
Continent. 

J08M VICENTE CONCHA. 



The Government of the United States to the 

Government of Colombia. 

Legation of the United States, 

No. 81. Bogota, June 1st, 1915. 

Mr. Minister, 

It is a great honour and a most pleasant duty for 
me to inform your Excellency thai my Government 
desires that this Legation should communicate to the 
Government of Colombia that the appointment of 
Mr. S. Perez Triana to be a delegate at the Pan- 
American Conference was an extremely happy one ; 
I am furthermore instructed to add that Mr. Pirez 
Triana took a conspicuous and principal part in the 
labours of the Conference ; his speeches were listened 
to, with much attention and they created such a deep 
impression that it is believed that they will result in the 
increase of the mutual cordiality and the common 
welfare of our two Republics. 

In fulfilling the pleasant duty of transmitting to 
your Excellency this message I take an opportunity 
of renewing the assurance of my most distinguished 
consideration. 

THAD. A. THOMSON. 

His Excellency Dr. Marco Fidel Suarez, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Republic of Colombia. 



PAN-AMERICANISM 
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PAN-AMERICANISM 



The Pan-American movement has shown great 
activity in recent times ; the European War has 
acted as a stimulus ; the economic and industrial 
changes brought about by that War would also 
seem to act in its favour ; they have left unpro- 
vided, to a lesser or greater degree, the Latin- 
American markets, economically and commer- 
cially ; the decrease or suppression of competition 
has flung open the door, for those who can enter. 
In that respect the opportunity is unique, if it is, 
and so far as it can be, improved. 

The Pan-American movement seems to awaken 
misgivings in certain quarters in Europe, which 
are shared, though not for the identical reasons, by 
a very small, but very fluent and energetic, set of 
writers in the United States. No precise concep- 
tion of what Pan- Americanism is, seems to have 
obtained unchallenged or even widespread accept- 
ance. The nature of its essential conditions varies 
with the student who analyses. On the other 
hand, it must be borne in mind that all reasoning, 
in this case as in everything else, is fruitless, and 
may become harmful, if the accurate signification 
of the terms is not clearly established in advance. 
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Pan-Americanism is held to mean " America for 
Americans." Granting that it does, it carries us 
no further. We know what America is ; we are 
dealing with the solidity of a fact subject to 
the soothing laws of weight and measure, in 
whose presence Utopia or Sophism are powerless. 
But what does American mean, in the integral 
completeness of its significance, commensurate 
with geography, politics, and history ? Here we 
have the elusive, and Protean elements of con- 
ventional conceptions, uncontrollable, alas ! by 
the scales and the tape measure. Hence, in this 
case, as in countless others, confusion prevails, and 
all manner of cavillings and arguings, all with their 
respective quota of honest search for truth and 
their preconceived — hence dishonest — purpose to 
serve some special end, as in all things human. 

We may take it, however, that American, is 
what belongs to America, irrespective of latitude. 
True it is, that conventions or fancies have occasion- 
ally limited the scope. Even so, a worthy citizen 
of New York City held it, about the United States, 
that " when you are not living in New York, you 
are camping out." But the like are vagaries. 

You cannot determine Americanism ethnically. 
There are Americans of ail races, and if any race 
should happen to have been left out, the doors 
are open. Birth is no criterion; there are millions 
of Americans, who were born outside America, 
throughout the surface of the earth; and if the 
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children of Mars, or any other planet or star — on 
the assumption of their existence and adaptability 
to this sublunar atmosphere— were to come here 
below, it is sure that they would be admitted to 
the blessings of American citizenship, in some 
State of the Union, or in some nation of the Con- 
tinent. Herein doubts may arise, but perhaps 
this is not a burning question. 

Religion is no better guide. There are Americans 
professing every variety of religion, besides all the 
denominations of the Christian faith. And what 
is more — be it said en passant — it is characteristic 
of a large section of Anglo-Americans, that they 
evolve new religions and modify them to suit the 
occasion, with an edifying zeal, and a somewhat 
disconcerting attitude of familiarity towards 
things eternal. 

Language does not help us to fix Americanism, 
like an entomological specimen on a pasteboard 
card. Bound the three main streams, English, 
Spanish and Portuguese, there flow from American 
lips innumerable forms of speech of the Old 
World, besides many domestic distortions — 
principally in the case of English — due to Ameri- 
cans, born in Germany, in Italy, and elsewhere in 
transoceanic parts. Thus neither race— which 
includes colour — nor birth, nor religion, nor lan- 
guage, will give us the unfailing guide to determine 
accurately who that " American " is, for whom 
America should be exclusively kept as an in- 
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alienable heritage. And yet it is true that Pan- 
Americanism means America for Americans, and 
that it is a potent and living factor in the history 
of the world, brought into exceptional relief by the 
tremendous happenings of the present hour, 
chaotic and pregnant with the decrees of Destiny, 
for the immediate morrow. 

Our investigation must adopt broader paths of 
analysis, if we would find what we are seeking. 



The tyranny of words is the most subtle and 
insidious of all tyrannies. It conveys triumphantly, 
the Ue or the misconception, as the sacred truth, 
that should reign supreme. When a chemical com- 
pound is found, unnamed, it is handled with 
extreme care ; it may be poisonous, or corrosive, 
or it may explode if jarred. The label, when pre- 
sent, banishes caution; if wrongly put — inten- 
tionally or otherwise, which here is irrelevant — it 
portends disaster on the merest interference. 

Pan-Americanism suggests Pan-Germanism, 
Pan-Slavism, Pan-Islam, which are well-defined 
conceptions, " going concerns " as it were, serving 
specific purposes and constituted by certain precise 
elements, actual or potential 

Etymology often becomes a sort of rigid guide to 
criterion in history, sociology and politics; in the 
present case it blows the trumpet prophetic, 
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with the indispensable adaptations to medium, 
time and place, saying (as in the dictionaries) : 
Pan- Americanism — See Pan-Germanism, Pan- 
Slavism, Pan-Islam. 

Pan-Germanism is based essentially on race, 
language and tradition, religious and otherwise, 
and also on birth, though in this case exceptions 
may occur. Its aims — as the world is seeing 
to its sorrow — grow in aggressiveness with each 
succeeding day ; Pan-Slavism rests on the same 
essential elements. Pan-Islam has a religious 
basis. Tou cannot acquire the conditions to be 
Pan-German or Pan-Slav. You must be born 
within the fold. A recent and notorious experi- 
ment of an Englishman posing as a rabid Pan- 
German, is the most glaring case on record of a fall 
between two stools, with the additional calamity, 
for the experimenter, that whilst the English 
brand him a traitor, the Germans (oh ! the un- 
gratefulness of man !) distrust him as a spy, so 
that there are two potential ropes for his neck 
dangling before his eyes. This is unduly harsh, 
as the most Draconian laws provide only one, 
for the worst transgressors. As to Pan-Islam, 
it is true that you may become a convert to the 
creed of Mohammed, in the interests of Pan-Islam, 
but, if you have been born a Giaour, and an 
Occidental, your progress in your new walk of life, 
might be somewhat slow. 

One advantage there is in etymology as a guide : 
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it simplifies matters, it gives you a quick solution, 
even if a wrong one ; then, if you have an axe to 
grind, how useful the sins identified with the label, 
all at once, become ! Nothing like a precedent to 
convince mankind. In the present case the analogy 
is thrown out of court at the barest investigation. 
Yet, as nine men out of ten, take the word for the 
fact, the analogy has done and continues to do 
yeoman service against Pan-Americanism. It is 
well to endeavour to clear the atmosphere ; it is 
well, as the Spanish saying goes, that each yard 
should bear the strain of its own sail 



In his recent work " Pan- Americanism," Prof. 
Roland G. Usher, of the Washington University 
of St. Louis, thus expresses himself : — 

"To some, Pan- Americanism is the Utopia of peace, 
a demonstration of the superior morality of the Western 
over the Eastern Hemisphere, of the New World and its 
Christianity over the Old. To some it is a dream of the 
monopolisation of South American trade by the United 
States ; to others, the Monroe Doctrine and our chivalrous 
protection of the weak against aggression ; to others, a vision 
of empire in the Western Hemisphere. To many in South 
America, Pan-Americanism stands for the peculiarly hypo- 
critical fashion in which the elder brother makes known his 
demands for the deference due to him and for the privilege 
justly his. Pan-Americanism is not yet a reality. The 
word still connotes a varied and inconsistent complex of 
ideas : pacifists, capitalists, imperialists, have built in its 
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name structures framed in the image of their own desires 
and ambitions." 

■Further he adds : — 

" The word raises at once visions similar to Pan-Gar- . 
maniflm, Pan-Slavism, Pan-Islam, which draw their vital 
meaning and purpose from the assumed necessity of the 
closest conceivable connection between Germans, Slavs, or 

and further: 

"While the premise of Pan-Americanism obviously 
cannot be that of racial unity, as in the case of the European 
movements similarly designated, it does assume that the 
geographical proximity of North and South America results 
in something approaching the isolation of the two from 
Europe, so that the geographical connection between them 
is closer than that of either with Europe or Africa. It also 
predicates quite clearly the political and economic in- 
dependence of the Western Hemisphere against the rest of 
the world." 

and further : 

"Clearly, mutual interests are essential to Pan- 
Americanism, and must be assumed to exist between the 
various States in the Western Hemisphere, which must 
therefore be supposed to have divergent interests from 
European States, or at the very least to find their funda- 
mental interest in relations with one another rather than 
with Europe." 

and further: 

" Pan- Americanism assumes at least the geographical 
proximity of the two American Continents and their apparent 
isolation from Europe, with mutual interests between them 
and a divergence of interests with Europe. Only from such 
broad geographic and economic features can a closer bond 
of any sort derive strength. For America thus to declare 
and insist upon its independence from Europe, predicates 

b 2 
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as well the self-sufficiency of the Western Hemisphere and 
its political and economic independence of Europe." 

A writer in The Spectator, August 21st, of this 
year, thus appreciates Prof. Usher's utterances: 

" If there will be Utile or no danger to the United States 
from Britain, however — unless, of course, the United States 
should ask for trouble, which is not likely — it is only too 
true that she will become increasingly exposed to danger 
as the communications of the world grow more thorough 
< and more speedy. If the challenge does not come from 
Germany, it may come from Japan. It has been proposed 
that the United States should protect herself by what is 
known as * Pan- Americanism ' — a definitely political cohesion 
of the Continents of North and South America (of course, 
excluding Canada) for the purposes of defence. The 
withering criticism which Mr. Usher bestows on this fanciful 
plan makes most refreshing reading. Hitherto there has 
been a kind of economic Pan- Americanism, and of course the 
Monroe Doctrine, which shields South America, may be 
regarded on strict grounds of logic as implying something 
further. But where logic ends there is nothing in the Monroe 
Doctrine. It has no real force behind it. It is a tremendous 
convenience, but an exceedingly precarious one. As for a 
defensive federation of North and South America, Mr. Usher 
points out that there is really no nexus for nationalities 
which differ in character, religion, language, mental habit, 
and social custom. The whole idea of Pan-Americanism is 
a chimera ; all the elements of cohesion are absent." 



The present Pan-American movement is not 
based fundamentally on geography. The juxta- 
position of the United States and Latin-America, 
is an elment, and a favourable element in the 
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endeavours, but in itself it is not the one deter- 
mining factor. 

The movement predicates the political inde- 
pendence of the American Continent ; that is its 
fundamental proposition, its raiaon <PHre; but 
it certainly does not "predicate the economic 
independence of the Western Hemisphere against 
the rest of the world." Such a policy, supposing 
that it were possible to carry it out, would be 
suicidal. It is a mediaeval conception. Economic, 
means industrial and commercial Independence, 
in this case, signifies isolation, the utter futility 
and harm whereof "every schoolboy knows" 
since Adam Smith dotted the Vs. Commerce 
and finance have become international, seeking 
the markets like the waters do their level Their 
development lies in freedom. Curtailment or 
obstruction beget disaster in a proportionate 
measure to their intensity. After the Wars of 
Independence and Emancipation in North and 
South America, it became necessary, in due course, 
to develop the new countries, to exploit their 
natural wealth and to provide them, as a house is 
furnished, with the requirements of modern civili- 
sation. Capital was needed for such purposes ; 
it could only be found in Europe. The stream 
of gold crossed the Atlantic, and in its wake 
followed the human current, both in ever in- 
creasing volume, first to the United States and 
then to the countries to the South. In this process 



Europe and the American countries were equally 
benefited. It is difficult to conceive how anyone 
could see " quite clearly " in economic isolation: — 
(" independence against ") — from the rest of the 
world, the foundation of a sane continental or 
national policy. 

Then, again, if freedom of economic intercourse 
has achieved such wonderfully beneficial results 
in the past, why consider that such freedom is 
bound to be disastrous in the future ? At what 
point does good become evil and milk turn to 
poison ? Or is it that transformations have 
supervened in the conditions of the life of nations 
that have also transformed what until yesterday 
was absurd into a living fountain of excellence ? 

A Pan- Americanism that assumes for the two 
American Continents "a divergence of interests 
with Europe" is not the one incarnate in the 
present movement. Nor do such economic features, 
as are mentioned, constitute the indispensable 
basis of a closer bond, between the American 
Nations. 

Irredeemable divergence of interests between 
nations that must turn to violence for a solution, 
ensues, where arbitrariness or injustice dominate. 
There is at present undeniable divergence of inter- 
ests — to take a case at hand — between Belgium and 
Germany. Otherwise nations will always find 
their true advantage in co-operation. Economic 
freedom means the utmost facility for the creation 
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of wealth, without which liberty is precarious. 
The fundamental difference between America and 
Europe is that the path to liberty and justice is 
not beset in America with the obstacles and the 
pitfalls of tradition and routine, in the manner 
that it is in Europe. The aim and objective of 
Pan-Americanism is to maintain and to improve 
that condition of affairs. That America is not 
Europe is a glaring fact, apt to be swept from sight 
by the obsession of European history and 
European international exigencies not applicable 
to America. Hence the demand for confedera- 
tions, or combinations in America, like the En- 
tente and the Alliance in Europe. The American 
nations want to lead each its own life indepen- 
dently ; free from European or inter- American 
aggressions. 



The statement by the writer in The Spectator, 
quoted above, that " It has been proposed that the 
United States should protect herself by what is 
known as ( Pan-Americanism,' etc.," in so far as 
it means an alliance between the United States 
and the other nations of America — and any other 
construction is inadmissible — shows an utter dis- 
regard for the unbroken tradition of the United 
States. It has been the rigid and permanent 
practice of the United States not to enter into 
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political alliances of any sort with foreign na- 
tions. 

On the 6th of February, 1778, the United States 
signed a treaty of alliance, as well as a treaty of 
commerce, with France, in exchange for the 
recognition of their sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence. This treaty of alliance was abro- 
gated by act of Congress on the 7th of April, 1798, 
and it is the one solitary instance of its kind in 
the history of the Nation. In his Farewell 
Address, Washington said : 

" Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world, so far, I mean, 
as we are now at liberty to do it — for let me not be understood 
as capable of patronising infidelity to existing engagements. 
I hold the maxim, no less applicable to public than to 
private affairs, that honesty is always the best policy. 
I repeat, therefore, let those engagements be observed in 
their genuine sense ; but, in my opinion, it is unnecessary, 
and would be unwise to extend them." 

Pan- Americanism as an alliance of all the 
American nations has never entered the head of 
any responsible statesman in the United States or 
in Latin-America. It is an easy task to demolish 
Pan- Americanism, after having arbitrarily identi- 
fied it with an utterly untenable proposition. 

The same writer adds " hitherto there has been 
a sort of economic Pan- Americanism." This is 
another fundamental misconception, which a very 
superficial investigation of the facts would have 
dispelled. In the issue of June last of The 
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Americas, a monthly review published by the 
National City Bank of New York, it is said, 
editorially, referring to Latin-America: 

"Our relations with those countries have not been 
close enough to allow of intimate acquaintance between the 
peoples. They have known much more of Europe than of 
the United States. Our immediate needs and their im- 
mediate needs in the past have seemed to be best served by 
relations with Europe instead of with each other. We 
wanted outside capital and they wanted the same thing, 
and both looked to Europe for it. Only lately have we 
thought it possible for us either to invest money abroad or 
to sell manufactures in competition with Europe, and until 
we could do these what could we do for South America T " 

In the September (1915) issue of the Fortnightly 
Review, Mr. Percy F. Martin also undertakes the 
discredit and demolition of the "Pan-American 
Phantom " — as he calls it, in a spirit of merciless 
determination, not quite in keeping with the 
treatment suited to phantoms, which, after all, are 
of the stuff of dreams and delusions. It would be 
an arduous task to follow this writer through the 
intricate labyrinth of his anathema. The following 
will give an idea of his accuracy and fairness : — 

"It is the more remarkable that the proposal to 
establish a line of commercial banks throughout Latin- 
America should have originated with North American 
interests, since our trans-atlantic cousins have formed the 
only great nation that has not put "the national credit 
machine " on a firm basis. The main defect of the North 
American banking system is its dependence upon Europe 
for the financing of its foreign trade. The United States 
claim an annual commerce with foreign nations of the value 
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of $4,000,000,000 (aay £800,000,000). The exact figures far 
1914 amounted in sterling to £422,851,506 exports, and 
£357,804,465 imports, or a total of £780,655,071. For the 
current year the figures are destined to be enormously 
exceeded. But owing to the lack of modern banking facilities 
they are compelled to pay to Europe a commission, running 
into some millions of dollars annually, for financing the 
payment of goods shipped to and from their shores. Their 
own banks possess no means of financing United States 
foreign commerce. How, then, is it possible to account for 
so anomalous a state of affairs ? 

" The simple reason is to be found in the fact that our 
cousins are not enabled from a long experience to trust one 
another. The fear that dishonest politicians would abuse 
the opportunities offered by any form of co-operative 
association, and that the moneyed interests would just as 
certainly misuse the banking powers conferred, has hitherto 
proved an insuperable obstacle to any progress being made 
in establishing a national monetary institution. 

" Nevertheless, we are presented with the incongruous 
spectacle of a nation unable to establish among themselves, 
or with the aid of their Government, a sound and stable 
national financial association, attempting to force the 
smaller Latin-American Republics to accept them as their 
bankers and financial mentors." 

The words " The simple reason is to be found in 
the fact that our cousins are not enabled from a 
long experience to trust one another " constitute 
a charge of wholesale and impenetrable rascality 
against the people of the United States. Mr. 
Martin evidently does not approve of Burke's 
advice about indicting a whole nation. It is 
strange, on the other hand, to find such a sermon 
preached from such a pulpit. 

Contradiction of Mr. Martin's statements would 
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hardly be a labour of usefulness. The reports of 
Hie Comptroller of the Currency of the United 
States, for any of the last few years, the enormous 
surplus held by the National Banks, over the legal 
reserve, as published broadcast by the Press in 
recent times, the working of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, all tell a very different tale. The one 
hundred millions sterling loan to Britain and 
France, within the next month after the appear- 
ance of the article in the Fortnightly Review, an 
event which, like all other great events, must have, 
and certainly did, cast its shadow before its advent, 
make one doubt Mr. Martin's qualifications as a 
historian and a prophet. 



The bonds of union between the American 
nations "that no influence that the world may 
produce in the future ever will break," of which 
President Wilson spoke, lie not in political alliances, 
nor international confederations, nor in protec- 
torates, nor in conquest of territory, nor in domi- 
nation of markets, nor in any hollow pretence of 
altruistic sentimentalisms, nor in artificial an- 
tagonisms of peoples or of continents ; reasons of 
such and kindred origin may be and are con- 
stantly adduced to explain Pan- Americanism, as 
has been shown in the preceding pages, but none 
of them touch the truth. The bond of union lies 



in the firm resolve and indomitable purpose of the 
peoples of America, to maintain the Continent 
inviolate for the practice of Democracy, as the 
only road to liberty. 

Pan- Americanism does mean " America for 
Americans." This signifies no exclusion of any 
of the sons of man, as history shows. It signifies, 
and shall continue to signify, the exclusion of the 
systems contrary to Democracy. The American, 
for whom the Continent is to remain an inalienable 
heritage, is any man who accepts these principles 
and conforms to the formulae established to 
acquire the condition of Americanism. Up to 
the present day those formulae have been easy 
to the utmost degree ; recent events have shown, 
however, the peremptory and urgent need to intro- 
duce safeguards against the recurrence of ata- 
vistic submerged currents that, on occasions, 
threaten to swamp the public liberties under a 
flood of treason. 

Pan- Americanism — the real, the genuine — rests 
primarily upon the I^dnroe Doctrine. Were terri- 
torial conquest allowed in America, Pan- Ameri- 
canism would disappear, as the wine is spilt if the 
goblet is smashed ; hence the necessity to 
strengthen the Monroe Doctrine, the force of which, 
like that of all doctrines, resides in the logic of its 
structure. Logic, in this case means the con- 
demnation of conquest per se 9 whether by non- 
Americans or by Americans, as a labour of violence 



and robbery. In that endeavour the American 
nations are now and thenceforth united. The 
United States have led the way : " we shall never, 
in the future, acquire an inch of territory by 
conquest." 

Well may the prophets of evil point to faults 
in the past and cast them in the way of all hope 
and all endeavour for a betterment of things. 
Were such arguments to hold, no human action, 
alive with the search after brighter horizons, 
would be warranted, for everywhere, and at all 
times — men and nations — have, and have had, 
their past burdened with failure and with sin. 
Furthermore, let it be remembered that the sin of 
the priest does not darken the purity of the 
doctrine. 

It is maintained by some eager arguers that 
the United States will not obtain the co-operation 
of the Latin nations. Facts, as they are recorded, 
and as they are developing each day, speak other- 
wise. Furthermore, it is an absurdity to suppose 
that the tenant of a dwelling will side with the 
burglar. Such contentions are puerile. 

No American nation would submit to conquest 
without fighting for her liberties. The methods 
of certain European nations — sure to be the first 
in the field, if conquest could or when it might, be 
attempted — as revealed in the present European 
War, leave no room for doubt. Conquest would 
mean all the horror, all the cruelty and all the 



infamy, that man, turned into a demon, could 
conceive. 



It is also argued, by the self-same arguers or 
their kindred, that the Monroe Doctrine has been 
a gigantic " bluff," that Europe will no longer 
tolerate it and that the United States will sooner or 
later, rather sooner than later, throw the irksome 
burden off their shoulders and abandon their 
traditional policy. 

The Monroe Doctrine has saved the Continent 
up to the present. It would be irrelevant to any 
useful purpose, to indulge, in the presence of the 
undeniable fact, in futile speculation on the might 
have beens of the past. 

It is the future that concerns us. Is it to be 
supposed that the United States are going to 
change their fundamental policy, and tear from 
the soil of history — as if it were a doomed oak — 
the sacred tree of their national traditions ? 
Let us see how deep those roots are. Mr. Elihu 
Boot, ex-Secretary of State, in his opening address 
on The True Monroe Doctrine, as President of 
the American Society of International Law, at 
the eighth annual meeting of the Society, in 
Washington, April 22nd, 1914, said : — 

" As the particular occasions which called it forth have 
slipped back into history, the Declaration itself, instead of 
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being handed over to the historian, has grown continually 
a more vital and insistent rule of conduct for each succeeding 
generation of Americans. Never for a moment have the 
responsible and instructed statesmen in charge of the foreign 
affairs of the United States failed to consider themselves 
bound to insist upon its policy. Never once has the public 
opinion of the people of the United States failed to support 
every just application of it as new occasion has arisen. 
Almost every President and Secretary of State has restated 
the Doctrine with vigour and emphasis in the discussion of 
the diplomatic affairs of his day. The Governments of 
Europe have gradually come to realise that the existence of 
the policy which Monroe declared is a stubborn and con- 
tinuing fact to be recognised in their controversies with 
American countries. We have seen Spain, France, England, 
Germany, with admirable good sense and good temper, 
explaining beforehand to the United States that they 
intended no permanent occupation of territory, in the 
controversy with Mexico forty years after the Declaration, 
and in the controversy with Venezuela eighty years after. 
In 1903 the Duke of Devonshire declared 'Great Britain 
accepts the Monroe Doctrine unreservedly.' Mr. Hay 
coupled the Monroe Doctrine and the Golden Rule as 
cardinal guides of American diplomacy. Twice within very 
recent years the whole treaty-making power of the United 
States has given its formal approval to the policy by the 
reservations in the signature and in the ratification of the 
Arbitration Conventions of The Hague Conferences, ex- 
pressed in these words by the Senate resolution agreeing to 
ratification of the Convention of 1907 : — 

" ' Nothing contained in this convention shall he so 
construed as to require the United States of America to 
depart from its traditional policy of not intruding upon, 
interfering with, or entangling itself in the political questions 
of policy or internal administration of any foreign State, 
nor shall anything contained in the said convention be 
construed to imply a relinquishment by the United States 
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of its traditional attitude towards purely American ques- 
tions.' 

"It seems fair to assume that a policy with such a 
history as this has some continuing and substantial reason 
underlying it ; that it is not outworn or meaningless or a 
purely formal relic of the past, and it seems worth while to 
consider carefully what the Doctrine is, and what it is not." 

The dilemma, at the present hour, thus, will 
be: are the United States going to maintain, 
or to abandon, the Monroe Doctrine ? The 
answer, from every point of the horizon, — from 
the traditions of the past, from the endeavours 
and hopes of the present, from the sentiment 
of duty, as the succeeding generations owe it 
to those that went before them, and to those 
coming after them, from all the conceptions of 
greatness and nobleness for the future, from the 
notion of self-respect, individual and collective, not 
to dedert the cause of right, cowardly, when it is 
in danger, — is most emphatically in the affirmative. 

Those who have hoped that the new conditions 
of the world after this War would frighten America, 
and the United States in the first place, to sur- 
render the fortress, at the mere sound of the 
enemy trumpet in the distance, will be woefully 
disillusioned. The lesson of history — of American 
history — is eloquent and clear* The Monroe Doc- 
trine will remain. Pan- Americanism will grow 
and fructify for the good of humanity. The task 
of the day, as the new days arrive, will be fulfilled, 
according to the requirements of the task itself. 
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The equipment may vary. The aim will persist. 
And the United States, and the whole of the Con- 
tinent, will acquire the equipment necessary in each 
case and in each hour of history. To suppose the 
treacherous abandonment of the ideals, identified 
with greatness and glory in the past and luminous 
with hope for the morrow, like fallen crowns in 
the mire by the roadside, is absurd and illogical 
and reveals ignorance of or blindness to the real 
significance of American endeavour to humanity. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE. 



Neither British, nor Continental writers in 
Europe seem to take into account the political 
status of the American Continent as one of 
the determining causes of the present War. 
That status may be defined as one of inviolability 
or immunity from outside conquest; it was 
explicitly proclaimed by President Monroe in 
1823. At the time, the declaration brought to an 
end the projects of the Holy Alliance for the recon- 
quest of the Spanish- American colonies, which had 
just achieved their independence, and later, on 
more than one. occasion, it has frustrated either 
actual attempts at conquest or dissipated imperial 
and imperialistic dreams of expansion on the 
American Continent. 

The system of the balance of power, such as it 
emerged from the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
patched and stretched to suit the varying require- 
ments of European international life, endured pre- 
cariously as long as the Powers found new lands to 
conquer. In the distribution thus effected, Ger- 
many had little or no share. Her energies at the 
very time when that was happening were devoted 
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entirely to the completion of her own internal 
structure, which, it was intended, should be in- 
vincible and irresistible on the European Con- 
tinent. 

During that period of construction, colonies 
beyond the seas had no attraction for Germany. 
The great artificer of the Empire discouraged all 
thoughts of oversea expansion. Enough for a 
united Germany was the soil of Europe and the 
possibilities thereof. 

It did not take long, in an atmosphere of pros- 
perity, after 1870, for the wine of victory to swell 
the heart to ambitions of a mightier destiny. 
Besides, Germany felt sore : the distribution had 
been unfair ; the crumbs left for her to pick, stale 
and hard ; a place in the sun she must have. A 
thriving commerce throughout the world in 
foreign colonies and foreign lands, in countries 
which absorbed the excess of humanity from 
German shores, growing stronger thereby, was 
not the " place in the sun " dear to the sons of the 
VaterlancL That place in the sun had to be a 
political prolongation of that Vaterland, covered 
by its flag, a new Germany across the seas. 

If at any period in recent years, say after 
Algeciras, Casa-Blanca, or Agadir, the Powers 
could have spoken to the Kaiser, colloquially, let 
us suppose, more or less as follows : " Come, come 
William, let us be reasonable. Why worry about 
Morocco and the rest of such barren Moor be- 
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ridden territory ? Let us all go to America. You 
have set your eye on Southern Brazil ? Take it 
by all means, and our blessing to boot, etc., etc.," 
it is certain that "William" would have 
acquiesced It is certain also that the Powers 
would each have taken a share of America, now 
on the Atlantic, now on the Pacific, on the North 
or on the South, below the United States. No 
reader of history would do the Powers the offence 
of supposing them, or any of them, capable of 
withholding from the seizure of territory, held in 
weak hands, which they felt it their duty to 
civilise, and incidentally to exploit for their own 
special benefit. 

Had such a consummation been possible, the 
joint fleets of a righteous Europe, escorting the 
respective transports, carrying the troops, would 
have sailed to America, fraternising in the joint 
endeavour of carving out, as it were, the American 
Continent, south of the United States ; and thus 
the present War would have been avoided, and 
probably no war would have supervened whilst the 
distribution went on, which, even in these days of 
efficiency and dispatch — the area to be divided 
being very extensive, not to say immense — would 
allow several generations in Europe to live, as 
heretofore, in the enjoyment of peace and the 
practice of Christian virtues. 

But all this was beyond the reach of the Powers. 
That status of inviolability, stood in their way. 
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Political expansion in America was oat of the 
question. 



In May last there met at Washington, at the call 
of the United States, a conference of Delegates of 
the United States and of all the other independent 
nations of America. The specific object in view 
was " the improvement of financial relationships." 
The programme submitted for the work to be under- 
taken included, amongst other no less important 
subjects, relating to the various nations repre* 
sented, the following: Public revenues and 
expenditures, as affected by recent events in 
Europe — Measures adopted to meet the situa- 
tion — Proposed remedies — Possibilities of inter- 
national co-operation — The present banking 
situation — Banking conditions existing prior and 
subsequent to the outbreak of the European War — 
Establishment of branch banks and of direct 
exchanger— The underwriting of National, Pro- 
vincial and Municipal loans — The needs of mer- 
chants and manufacturers — The financing of 
seasonable crops — Long term credits as a means of 
stimulating inter-American trade — The adapta- 
tion of the manufactured products of the United 
States to the needs of the nations of South and 
Central America — Suggestions as to the best 
means of securing improved transportation service. 
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In && impressive and pregnant opening address* 
ta the Delegate* at the first session of the Con* 
ference, on May 2&th last, President Wilson said : 

•*..... It is surprising to me %. it is ev*a a source of 
meetifie*tion> that a Conference like this should have been 
so long, delayed* that it should never have occurred before, 
that it should have required a crisis of the world to show the 
Americans how truly they were neighbours to one another." 

Some explanation of the previous absence of 
efforts of such scope and character as those 
embodied in the Conference, may lie in the fact 
that circumstances had never before, until now, 
attained the required ripeness. Financial rela- 
tionships signify money and credit, and up to a 
very recent period the United States were them- 
selves large borrowers in Europe; the supply 
of manufactured products to foreign countries, 
whilst being intimately linked with financing 
facilities, means of transport and careful adapta- 
tion to the needs of the consumer, also demands 
a steady excess of production beyond the domestic 
requirements, or the equipment, actual or poten- 
tial, for that excess of production. 

Latin-America, Le., Mexico, Central and South 
America, has imported from Europe up to the pre* 
sent the bulk of the manufactured goods which it 
has required. And Latin- America is essentially a 
non-manufacturing region. The United States 
have acquired a share of that trade, of quite con- 
siderable proportions, in certain parts, during the 
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last quarter of a century or so. The finance of 
Latin-America has been almost exclusively Euro- 
pean and principally British. In a most illumi- 
nating paper read before the Royal Statistical 
Society of London, by Sir George Paish, in 
December, 1910, are given the following figures 
of British advances to the various countries of 
Latin- America : — 

Argentina £269,808,000 

Mexico 87,334,000 

Brazil 94,440,000 

Chile 46,375,000 

Cuba 22,700,000 

Peru .. .. .. .. .. 31,986,000 

Uruguay 35,255,000 

Miscellaneous American Countries . • 22*517,000 

£610,415,000 

It may doubtless be assumed that during the 
succeeding years, from 1910 to the outbreak of 
the War in 1914, the trend of events did not 
alter its course, though the yearly amounts surely 
must have decreased, as a symptom of the im- 
pending calamity that menaced the world. 

European supplies to Latin-America, financially 
speaking, have practically come to an absolute 
standstill since the outbreak of the War. Europe 
has no money to export, and if she had any, the 
various governments have seen to it that it 
all stays at home for war requirements. The 
Continental nations have either ceased their 
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exports of products and manufactured articles 
to Latin-America, or else, have reduced them to 
ever more precarious quantities. Under these 
circumstances it was only natural that the United 
States and the other nations of America should 
meet in council to seek what " measures should 
be adopted to meet the situation." 

Such a meeting, however, predicated the assump- 
tion that the United States were, in some measure 
at least, in a position to take the place of Europe, 
industrially and financially, in her relations to 
Latin-America, filling the gap, partly, if not 
integrally. 

In regard to finance, Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank of New York, 
one of the most powerful banking institutions 
of the United States, speaking at the opening 
session of the Conference, after President Wilson, 
declared that: — 

" At the present time the national banks of the United 
States, as shown by their last reports to the Comptroller of 
the Currency, have a total surplus, over the legal reserve 
requirements, of more than $700,000,000, and the other 

banks probably have a similar plethora That means 

that we have a perfectly enormous capital for the expansion 
of loans, probably enough to expand loans of two or three 
billion dollars, so if we are in a state of unpreparedness for 
war, we are prepared to extend our financial relations abroad 

and for the development of banking credits at home 

I believe that the growing wealth of this country under the 
new banking law and for other causes, will open this field 
so that it will amount to something vastly greater than it 
has been before." 
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It is not easy to obtain an equally authoritative 
opinion, as Mr. Vanderlip's, about the manufactur- 
ing possibilities of the United States. There would 
seem to be no doubt, however, as to the marvellous 
elasticity of American industrial and manu- 
facturing resources, which enable the United States 
to cope with ever growing and vaster problems. 

It may thus be said that the meeting of the 
Conference was not only justified, but that circum- 
stances rendered such a Conference imperative, 
and that the elements to be taken into account 
in the United States and in all the other nations, 
fully confirm the belief that good and practical 
results will accrue from the labours initiated at the 
Conference, which are being prosecuted under 
prudent and energetic guidance in all the nations 
of the Continent. A meeting of the Conference 
has been called for the spring of 1916. 

It is not infrequent to hear in Europe the 
reproachful remark that the United States are in 
the present instance profiting selfishly by Europe's 
plight, to seize the markets belonging to her by 
right of long tenure and solicitous nurture. In 
stepping into the gap the United States are really 
helping to save the European interests in Latin- 
America. What would the huge British invest- 
ments in Latin-America be worth, if, taking the 
extreme case, owing to lack of financial facilities 
those countries went bankrupt and all-round 
repudiation were to supervene ? In so far as the 
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United States assist Latin - American debtor 
countries, they are in reality assisting the creditors 
of those countries. 

As for manufactured goods, the European 
manufacturer, unable to supply his customer, 
certainly should not ask the latter to wait, un- 
supplied, until normality may return. The 
European bootmaker, for instance, would hardly 
be justified in speaking thus to his Latin- American 
customer: "Friend, I have supplied you with 
boots for ever so many years. I cannot do so at 
present. You must, however, go bare-foot till 
I can again supply you. You will be disloyal if 
you buy boots elsewhere, and whoever sells them to 
you will be poaching on my legitimate preserves." 
It is likely, in such a case, that the Latin- American 
customer, in his innate and irredeemable rascality, 
would refuse to go barefoot, and that he would 
buy the boots wherever he could. 

For the consolation of the aggrieved European 
bootmaker, it must be remembered that markets 
are not of the essence of sacred things, like titles 
of nobility, for example. Once a baron, always a 
baron. Markets must be held by ability to 
compete successfully in quality, price, and terms. 

Pan-Americanism has come to signify some- 
thing beyond financial relations. These latter are 
solely a link in the chain. In his address, quoted 
above, President Wilson said, speaking of the need 
for improving the means of communication 
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throughout the Continent : " So soon as we com- 
municate, and are upon a familiar footing of 
intercourse with one another, we shall understand 
one another, and the bonds between the Americas 
will be such bonds, that no influence that the 
world may produce in the future ever will break 
them," and he closed with these words: — 

"I have said these things because they perhaps will 
enable you to understand how far from formal my welcome 
to this body is. It is a welcome from the heart, it is a wel- 
come from the head, it is a welcome inspired by what I hope 
are the highest ambitions for those who live in these two 
great Continents, who seek to set an example to the world 
in freedom of institutions, freedom of trade, and intelligence 
of mutual service." 

Pan- Americanism stands for freedom through 
democracy. To achieve such an end the Continent 
must remain inviolate. This means no exclusion 
of peoples but of systems. Such is the aim of 
the joint endeavour of the American peoples, 
united by bonds " that no influence that the world 
may produce in the future can break." The 
sympathies of the peoples of America are with 
Britain and her Allies. The struggle in Europe 
is fundamentally between democracy and abso- 
lutism. The triumph of Germany would mean 
immediate aggression against America, whereby 
Germany would seek to extend to the independent 
nations of America the blessings of Teutonic 
KuUur y and of the system of blood and iron, 
evolved as the most sublime conception of the 
Vaterland. 
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Remarks at the Opening Session of the Pan-American 
Financial Conference, on May 24th, 1915. 

{Pan-American Union Building, Wathington, D.C.) 



The Trusteeship of Liberty. 

Gentlemen, 

The American peoples that have constituted 
themselves into free and independent nations, are 
meeting here to-day upon an errand of peace. 
I use the patronymic " American " in the full 
radiance of its continental significance, which 
covers the North, the Centre, and the South, and 
the adjacent Islands, geographically entitled to be 
thus designated. 

We meet for the purpose of seeking to improve 
our financial relationships in the common and 
reciprocal interest of all the nations here repre- 
sented. 

Our meeting coincides with the most tremendous 
hour yet witnessed in the life of man. Across the 
ocean, amongst the greatest peoples of Europe, all 
thoughts, all passions, all endeavours are turned 
to slaughter and destruction. Violence, alike in- 
exorable and pitiless, is the supreme law. 

Thus the circumstances of history lend to our 
meeting a character and a solemnity as of a revela- 
tion, clothed in the hues of prophecy, which we 
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can neither ignore nor forget. In this dark hour 
of destiny, the sanctity of the law and the normal 
evolution of liberty and of justice, are still the 
essential factors of life throughout our Continent. 

Our contemplation of these facts should be free 
from all spirit of censorious arrogance. Ours it is 
to bow to Providence in reverent acknowledg- 
ment of such merciful dispensations, and, by word 
and deed, to justify the inheritance of freedom 
that has befallen to us. We are the Trustees of 
Hie liberties of humanity and stand as the 
sentinels of the future. 

Whatever may tend to strengthen the bonds of 
solidarity amongst the nations of this Continent, 
like the present effort, will be a step in the right 
direction. 

These nations, as it has been uttered by lips 
hallowed by martyrdom, were all conceived in 
liberty, and they are all dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that the Government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people, shall be a reality upon 
earth. 

The hour is clamorous with the ardent cry for 
measures, which, like those aimed at in the pre- 
sent Conference, shall fortify the inviolability of 
the Continent. It is for the makers of history, 
statesmen and guides of public opinion, to act. 
The pressing hour gives no quarter, and the omis- 
sion of to-day may be tlie irreparable calamity of 
to-morrow. 
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Speech delivered at the General Session of the Pan- 
American Financial Conference, on May 25th, 1915. 

{Pan-American Union Building, Wathington, D.C.) 



The Inviolability of the Continent. 

Gentlemen, 

It may be thought that in my remarks I am 
perhaps going beyond the limits of the subjects 
prescribed by this Conference. I bespeak from 
you your forbearance and patience, and I think 
that many of you will agree with me, that I am 
not shooting at random, but that there may be 
something, in fact, that there is something, in 
what I have to say that is of fundamental and 
essential importance in relation to the great aims 
of this Conf erence. 

This Conference has been called for the specific 
purpose of improving financial relationships. I 
take it that that is a means, one of the many means, 
to a great end. The great end, taking it in a large 
way, is the welfare and the happiness of the people 
of this Continent. That happiness and welfare 
must be developed on the lines, socially, politically, 
and internationally, that have thus far been 
followed. We have achieved great success, and 
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those lines are, as fax as human vision can go, the 
true ones, and the honest ones, therefore, there is 
no reason why they should be changed. Those 
lines are crystallised in the words, to seek 
freedom through democracy. Inasmuch as there 
is no freedom without justice, that expresses it all. 
This Conference, therefore, is devoted to freedom 
and to democracy, and every great effort to main- 
tain that freedom, like this one for the improvement 
of financial relationships, comes under that head. 

At various times during the history of the 
Continent since the beginning of its emancipation, 
it has been found necessary to place on record 
utterances, or to take steps, tending to emphasise 
the fact that the Continent is first and foremost 
devoted to democracy, and that no interference 
from outside, in any shape whatever can or will be 
tolerated. 

That has created a status or a condition, which 
may be defined as the inviolability of the 
Continent. The fact of that inviolability has been 
strengthened by the development of American 
history, and by American, as I said yesterday, 
I mean the totality of the Continent. That fact 
has been brought into glaring vividness by the 
present unhappy events that are taking place in 
Europe. The inviolability of the Continent stands 
like a wall, which a careful owner of an orchard, 
had built around it, a wall to protect his 
property from the encroachments of a wayward 
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torrent in his neighbourhood. When the torrent 
swelled it would seek to overflow, as torrents will, 
into the protected precincts; it would find the 
protecting wall, and would be diverted onward 
on its career. In this wise the inviolability of the 
American Continent is one of the determining 
factors of the present European War, for, had the 
wall not existed, the torrent would have been able 
to overflow and flood us. 

These things are not perhaps generally said and 
thought, or perhaps they are thought and not 
said. A very short recapitulation of European 
history, especially during the last forty or fifty 
years, made in no spirit of criticism particularly, 
but with the calmness with which one looks at a 
clock and finds that it is twelve o'clock, I think, 
will prove my contention. The European Powers 
constituted themselves into two great groups within 
the last thirty years. The nations forming those 
two great groups prided themselves on having 
maintained the peace of Europe during the period 
of forty years, since the Franco-Prussian War, 
and in a measure they did. The soil of Europe 
was not reddened with blood during that period. 
But they evolved a sort of war in which men were 
not killed outright with weapons, but they were 
throttled with taxes, principally for the mainte- 
nance of armaments. The increase of rivalry 
amongst the Powers made an escape necessary; it 
was found in conquest of foreign lands. The 
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groups stood as joint conquerors. Sometimes they 
conquered jointly and sometimes separately, but 
the fact is, that by fire and sword, or otherwise, 
the totality of the lands of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
that were in weak hands, were conquered. They 
were first labelled, then parcelled and distributed 
amongst the most favoured members of the two 
conquering groups. Their labours may have been, 
or they may not have been for the good of 
humanity. It is not for me to say, at least, not 
to say here. Of course, such things are always 
adduced as being for the good of humanity ; for 
the higher interests of civilisation, the white man's 
burden, and what not. like many other plain 
men, I would be in a far easier position to ap- 
preciate those claims, when they served to carry 
on the propaganda of conquest, by sword, and 
fire, and blood, if they had not happened to coin- 
cide, every time, with pecuniary advantages to 
those who put them forth. But all things come to 
an end, and even an Eastern Hemisphere, as vast 
as it is, had to come to an end. And it did. 
There was nothing more to be distributed. Then, 
hands were potentially stretched out and eager 
eyes were cast around to see where there were 
more lands to conquer. Certainly there were more 
lands. There were vast, immense, boundless 
plains, and mountains, and rivers, and valleys; 
all basking in the sunshine, full of the promises 
of wealth, and empty of humanity. But, alas, 
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that mirage disappeared like a summer cloud in 
the sky, for there was also that blessed inviola- 
bility that prevented such conquests. 

It is not drawing too much upon the imagination 
to suppose such a scene as this : a private, a very 
private, cabinet council at one of the various 
monarchies, in the presence of the respective 
monarch ; the Prime Minister, laying the burdens 
of his soul and of his nation before his august 
Majesty; thus: "Sire, we have reached the 
extreme limit of taxation and the people are 
almost in rebellion in our midst. We are running 
on to irredeemable poverty, and the surplus 
of our population is going to other and happier 
lands, where men are not born with the burden of 
debts, of one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
years ago, (for all the European nations are still 
paying for the Napoleonic wars, amongst others), 
and thus men who go abroad, who represent brain 
power and muscle and training, go to strengthen 
the political structure of our rivals of to-day, 
— our enemies of to-morrow. A stop must be 
put to that. What is the remedy ? We must 
have new lands and we must take them, conquer 
them where they are to be found, and we must 
follow the line of least resistance. We cannot 
take them from the hands of powerful, crystallised 
monarchies like ourselves, but we can, and must 
take the lands of the Continent of America, which 
are only protected by a political convention, and 
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by a pretended inviolability, which is a sin in the 
eyes of God and man. Those lands are empty 
and desert; and our teeming humanity is here; 
God made the earth for men to exploit it 

"Yesterday, Sire, out of respect for that 
hollow convention, we were foolish enough to 
cut our throats mutually, that is to say, to go 
to war with the very same nations that stand 
in identically the same condition as ours. We 
should have united, joined hands with them. 
There is room in that part of the world to 
keep us going, without wars amongst our- 
selves, for a few hundred years." I may have 
drawn the picture in rather lively colours, but the 
essence of it, is absolutely true. Rivalries amongst 
the nations that would thus act, have hindered, 
and may hinder in the future, any such proceed- 
ings. But it is not for us Americans to rely 
on those rivalries when we see how they have 
been put aside in the conquest of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

That brings me to this conclusion: the hour 
of watchfulness for us has only just struck. 
The danger that I allude to, does not lie in the 
perversity of individual men, or in the perversity 
of collectivities ; it is the growth of circum- 
stances ; circumstances that are deeply rooted in 
the past centuries, and it will be indispensable 
for certain systems, which constitute, as I might 
call them, the sediment of history in Europe, to 
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be eliminated and replaced by democracy in its 
fullest meaning, before those circumstances dis- 
appear. And they will not disappear easily. They 
will die hard and die fighting. We Americans 
must therefore be prepared to make the 
inviolability of our Continent, stronger each day. 

The present War has shown us what that inviola- 
bility means. We have seen that we are immune 
from many evils, and that we can open our arms 
and our hands to help not only the nations of 
this Continent, but the nations of Europe, thus 
fulfilling a great mission. Those are sacred trusts, 
which we must develop to their fullest capacity. 

Now let us turn our eyes to our own Continent. 
A house divided against itself soon falls. Ours 
is not a divided house. Yet, with reason or 
without reason, even amongst the members of a 
cordial, loving family, there may exist distrust. 
There are small darknesses in corners of the land. 
They may disappear or they may develop. Let 
us see that our harmony in this Continent is 
diaphanous, and clear, without one shadow of 
doubt. The inviolability of the Continent, which 
closed the era of conquest to outsiders, has not 
worked in an absolutely logical manner. I am not 
here to recriminate or to blame, — far be it from 
me. Wherever redress is possible, redress should 
be accomplished. Wherever in the historic 
development of the nations, redress is not possible, 
we have to resign ourselves to the imperfections of 
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humanity and let bygones be bygones and let tke 
dead past bury its dead. 

Yet there is a shadow. I do not say that it is 
justified I do not say that it is unjustified I 
am not analysing it in a judicial way. Bui 
there is a shadow of distrust, which here is darker 
and there is hardly perceptible. Let us take tfeat 
shadow of distrust away. What is the essence 
of the life of a nation ? Its sovereignty. What 
is the essence of sovereignty ? Its integrity. 
Let the nations of this Continent, all of them, 
in a formal and solemn manner, echoing words 
that have been pronounced in the history of this 
country, by the chief of the executive power of 
this nation not long ago, make it manifest that 
none of them covet the territory of the others, 
and that they all consider that every man's 
home is sacred and every man's country is sacred* 
and that the borders of the respective nations 
shall be considered as sacred and never be con- 
quered by force of arms. 

You gentlemen here represent the Continents 
of America. I speak to you like a man who has 
thought a good deal on this subject. I consider 
myself in that fight, and I beg you to excuse this 
mention of my humble personality, as a good 
connecting link between the two great sections of 
the Continent, the Latin and the English-speaking. 
I came to this country so many years ago that 
I do not like to tell it. I have seen its institutions 



grow. I learned m my youth, the words of the 
great Americans that shine in history with an 
undying light* And I love my Continent, And 
my section of it ; and I love the poor nations of 
this Continent more than the rich ones, because 
greater work lies before them. The more power- 
ful a country, the greater is its duty to be generous 
and to solemnly decree that no other nation's 
territory shall be violated ; that, will tend to the 
peace of the Continent. And let it not be thought 
that I am referring solely to the strongest nation, 
for the microbe of imperialism very soon invades 
the organs. It is something very peculiar, which 
demonstrates how woefully embryonic is the 
development of mankind; your honest man, 
your loyal man, your Christian man, who would 
not take the ear of corn from his neighbour's 
field single-handed, the moment that he becomes a 
multitude and acquires a collective — amorphous— 
conscience, not only takes the ear of corn, but the 
field, and the life of the neighbour to boot, Mid 
calls it conquest ; then, he presents himself as a 
hero of patriotism, in a halo of glory, for the 
admiration of future generations. 

From the highest summit of executive power, 
it has been declared in this country recently, that 
honesty and not convenience should guide the 
policy of nations. We should hold that 
principle aloft. That is the flag of right. 
We should hold that aloft as the flag of this 
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Continent, so that to the supposititious Prime 
Minister of the predatory monarchy, we may 
reply : " Those lands, vast and rich and wonder- 
fully potential for the welfare of humanity, which 
you see and covet and demand because you say 
their possession by us is a sin against God and 
man, are not in the position you describe. They 
are open to you. All your people may come in 
their thousands and in their millions, and we will 
not only give them a home, but we will crown 
them with the rights of citizenship ; but this we 
tell you, you must come as peaceful multitudes, 
not as conquering clans. We have no place for 
your flags." 

That is the message which I have to deliver. 
I cannot suggest the means now. I am not 
prepared for that. I do not know — I can form 
no opinion — as to how this suggestion may be 
received, and I have been in fear that it might 
not be thought opportune at this Conference, but 
I have presented it. I bespeak your kindness, and 
I hope it will deserve and receive some attention. 
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Speech at the Final Banquet of the Pan-American 
Financial Conference, May 29th, 1915. 

(Pan-American Union Building, Washington. D.C.) 



On Predatory Imperialism and on the Abuse 
of Sovereignty. 

Gentlemen, 

The Latin- American Delegates to this Con- 
ference have done me the honour of asking me to 
speak in their behalf, on the present occasion. 
I am fully conscious of the weight of responsi- 
bility laid upon my shoulders, and I bespeak from 
the Delegates and from the representatives of the 
people of the United States, to whom I am address- 
ing myself, and from the illustrious public here 
assembled, the utmost measure of kindliness and 
forbearance. We — the Delegates of Latin- 
America — feel a deep sense of gratitude, both in 
the name of our countries and personally, for the 
invitation of the United States to this most im- 
portant Conference, and for the solicitous and 
untiring courtesy that has met us at every step, 
since we landed on these shores, as if it were the 
national atmosphere. We fully realise the trans- 
cendent importance of this occasion, and we can 
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say that no effort will be spared by the peoples 
of our nations, by our governments, or by our- 
selves, for the reafisatkm of the noWe ideals of 
this Conference. We want to express our thanks, 
most especially, to the illustrious Secretary of the 
Treasury, to the Cabinet, and to the President 
of the United States, in whom we all see one of the 
noblest citizens of mankind, a seer of the truths 
of righteousness, who has the courage to pot them 
into practice, as national policies. 



Before parting, it behoves us to realise the fuH 
significance of our joint endeavour in the part 
few days. The acts of men, isolated and taken 
singly, are necessarily limited and incomplete; 
as a part of the harmony of life that may attain 
sublimity and even a higher essence, akin to 
sanctity. Look at him, quarrying the stone in 
the rock-ribbed hillside, or at him, felling the 
rugged trunk, in the sombre forest ; they are but 
humble workers of the passing hour. Follow the 
rock and the log, see them imbedded in the walk 
and arches of a mighty structure, a poem of stone, 
majestic and serene, a beacon and a hope through- 
out the centuries, and the humble toilers become 
the joint artificers of a glorious consummation. 

Let us seek to realise what we, the eager toilers 
of a busy day, have been accomplishing, and to 



what temple of immortal glory we have dedicated 
our efforts. There is solemnity in the scrutiny. 
It will guide us to the true measure of our en- 
deavours in the light of their aim, and we need 
net fear the analysis. 

Our objective is that the Continent of America 
shall be the home of liberty and of justice ; that 
in this respect no solution of continuity should 
exist from latitude to latitude, so that the unity 
of endeavour throughout the Continent shaM 
constitute the guarantee of its continuance, and 
its supreme safeguard against internal menace 
or extraneous foe. Time will tell in how barge 
a measure, in this Conference, we have contributed 
to the work in hand, but the fact will remain, 
that this Conference will have contributed its 
indispensable share to the permanent structure; 
This Conference has come at the opportune 
moment, to do the work that the moment required, 
and it has paved the way for the effort of the 
morrow. 

The generations that have gone before us did 
not shirk their burdens. Theirs it was, first to 
explore and dominate the Continent. It loomed 
before them — Conquistadores or Pilgrim Fathers 
alike — menacing in all the mysterious possibilities 
of the unknown ; theirs it was to evolve a new 
life on the new land, out of the old elements of 
tradition and of training* like an old alloy remolten 
in a new crucible, with new ingredients added; 
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theirs it was, one day to sever the connection with 
the parent lands, which, fundamentally, meant, 
more than the mere struggle for political separa- 
tion, the crisis of the incompatibility of the old 
attitude to life, with the new. At each stage 
those generations faced manfully the call of destiny, 
and, when the supreme test of violence was put 
upon them, to achieve their emancipation, against 
overwhelming odds, throughout the Continent, 
from the first struggle in the North, in 1775, to 
the last stricken field in the South, in 1824, they 
never were found wanting. The history of their 
deeds lives in the memory of the succeeding 
generations, and the calendar of their hepoes, 
Washington, Bolivar, San Martin, 0'Higginf£ and 
the myriads of their companions, is the symbol of 
patriotism, which men transmit amongst them- 
selves from generation to generation. 

After independence followed the days of re- 
construction, arduous and restless.; each section 
had its own intricate and vital problems. In 
many parts, the strife of gory violence recom- 
menced, as if it were a preordained disposition 
that blood must flow at every step of humanity, 
in the path of progress. If in the lower part of the 
Continent, the era of strife lasted for well nigh 
three quarters of a century, the one mighty con- 
flagration in the North, gathered into four tragic 
years all the suffering and heroism that were 
needed to vindicate for this nation its name of 
" the land of the free." 
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And now, it is our turn. Hearken to the call, ye 
Americans of all sections ; look well to it ; each 
one to his own duty, and let each one do his duty as 
our forefathers accomplished their duty, and left 
us this ponderous inheritance of glory, which is a 
boon beyond compare, and entails alike sacred 
obligations. 

It is a current idea, one of the accepted truisms 
that are false, that history repeats itself; that 
nations expand and grow, reach a glorious maturity, 
and then, decay and disappear ; it is held — under 
that truism — that the process is the inexorable law 
of time, and for all time. Babylon and Egypt, 
Greece and Borne, and the empires of a later day, 
illuminate and confirm the dictum of a fatal 
finality of disaster. It is a privilege of ours, of 
our Continent and generation, however, to labour 
in the light of a sun of liberty that knows no 
setting ; the empires of history, one and all, were 
organically doomed, from the hour of their birth. 
They carried in their entrails oppression and 
inequality. Iniquity kills the nation, as a deadly 
poison kills the man. In this cluster of the free 
and sovereign nations of the Continent, we are 
going to give the lie to the accepted verdict of 
history. These nations will form an empire, with- 
out an emperor, wedded to the happiness and 
greatness of mankind, so long as the peoples that 
form them remain loyal and faithful to the guiding 
principles of democracy, inscribed on the threshold 



of their history, and, so long as they remember 
that "eternal vigilance is the price of liberty." 

In this connection let me warn you of two 
fundamental sources of danger; the abuse of 
power, becoming predatory imperialism, and the 
misuse of sovereignty. Predatory imperialism 
may be sporadic and assert itself where least 
expected. It supervenes with the consciousness of 
strength; it looks upon material inferiority as a 
fault, and upon its own superior might as merit 
which must be rewarded by the spoliation of the 
weak. It gathers all the sophisms, struck in the 
sacred dies of humanity, by all the liars and all the 
robbers of history, and circulates them as the golden 
coin of justice. Such an imperialism may super- 
vene, fellow-Americans, in any part of your 
Continent, North, Centre, or South. Men are 
easily led by it. It happens frequently that two 
men who disagree on everything, come to an 
easy agreement to seize the property of the third 
man. Political argument, thus founded on 
bribery, is generally horribly convincing. Beware, 
fellow-Americans, of predatory imperialism, and 
of its doctrines, for it means the death of liberty. 

The misuse of sovereignty annuls the rights of 
sovereignty. Sovereignty, like all moral rights, 
entails as a condition of being, certain correlative 
moral duties. Sovereign peoples have the right 
to govern themselves as they please. Jefferson, 
in his first inaugural address, fixed a very modest 



modicum of government: "to prev e n t the 
governed from injuring one another." It is not 
conceivable that a smaller measure could be 
demanded. Sovereignty cannot be the protecting 
shield of anarchy and inhumanity. Such a con- 
tention would be farcical and crueL 

Let me remind you of a page of Flaubert's 
"Salami**" 

The statue of the goddess Tanit, in the innermost 
sanctuary of the temple, was wrapt in a veil sacro- 
sanct, of golden tissue, resplendent with the 
costliest gems. It was a deadly sin to set eyes 
or it, and to touch it meant instant death. A 
soldier of the army besieging the city of Carthage, 
at the period of the narrative, a barbarian, pene- 
trated the sanctuary, seized the holy veil, threw 
it across his shoulders, and strode away, through 
the terrified and helpless multitudes, protected 
from harm by the sanctity of the investiture, which 
thus became the shield of crime. 

Our Continent must remain inviolate. The 
sovereignty of the Continent and of each separate 
section must be sacred, but the mantle of the 
Goddess of Liberty must never cloak crime, as in 
a royal purple of immunity. 

But it may be asked — How is this to be pre- 
vented 1 and it may be said: The old rules provide 
not for such contingencies. And to this I tell you 
Seek and you will find ; each day has its task 
and no human rule ever measured all the future 
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seek jointly and, above all things, all of you 
Americans, act jointly, if occasion should arise. 

Let us achieve prosperity; let us acquire 
wealth ; for in wealth and comfort lies the basis 
of moral development, even as the health of the 
body is propitious to the health of the mind. But 
above all things, let us maintain intact from 
detriment the treasure of our moral ideals, and let 
us see to it that they become more comprehensive 
and more charitable each day. For the real 
victory of the race resides in the possession of the 
moral principles; destroy them, and darkness 
falls upon the human mind; destroy everything 
else that the ingenuity or the energy of mankind 
have created; temples, and ships, viaducts and 
the mighty structures of commerce and of art; 
laboratories of science, and all the properties of the 
busy stage of life ; but leave the human conscience 
in possession of its moral treasures, and before 
long, wealth and prosperity and happiness will 
have a new birth, as if in the new spring-tide of a 
regenerate humanity. 

We leave you, fellow- Americans of the United 
States, comforted and fortified ; in the great work 
that lies before us, we know that you will do your 
share; you may rely on it that we, of all the 
latitudes to the South, shall do ours, in full sincerity 
and earnestness of purpose. And may God be with 
all of us. 
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Speech delivered at the Banquet to the Pan-American 
Financial Conference, tendered by the City of 
Philadelphia at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 1st, 1915. 



Latin-American Geography — Commerce — Finance. 

Gentlemen, 

Since it is our present task to deal with matters 
concerning Latin-America, perhaps it would not 
be amiss to recapitulate, summarily, certain essen- 
tial conditions of Latin- America, geographically 
and in other aspects. Latin- America includes the 
lands of Mexico, Central and South America on 
the Continent, and the Island Republics of Santo 
Domingo and Cuba, and also the Island of Porto 
Rico; all founded by peoples issued from the 
Iberian Peninsula, Spaniards and Portuguese. 

The geographical area occupied by these nations, 
in relation to their population, is exceptionally 
vast; Brazil alone is larger than the United 
States, and the total population of the Latin- 
American Continent could be comfortably housed 
in any one of the larger Republics. This is a 
fundamental fact to which special attention must 
be called, as it is one of the causes of certain well 
defined currents of migration from the more 
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congested sections of the world* It is the duty 
of the peoples of America to see that these cur- 
rents flow as fruitful irrigation, not as destructive 
floods. 

The natural resources and possibilities of Latin- 
America may be rivalled, but certainly are not 
surpassed elsewhere. Besides containing all 
climates and zones, it happens, thanks to the 
differences of level in the mountainous sections, 
that temperate and even cold climates are found 
within the tropics. The Cordillera of the Andes 
starts at the extreme southern end of the Con- 
tinent; it continues its triumphant march, in 
close proximity to the Pacific Ocean, traversing 
the whole length of the Continent ; from a solid 
centre, or backbone, it shoots spurs or ribs, which 
in their turn sub-divide themselves in all directions. 
The mountainous region is thus formed, abundant 
in valleys and slopes at every altitude, fit for all 
kinds of cultivation, and alive with running 
waters, rushing from the heights and offering 
incalculable sources of motor power. 

On the eastern side of the Continent the plains 
extend from the foot of the mountain ranges to 
the Atlantic. These plains are crossed by the most 
marvellous network of rivers on the surface of 
the globe, constituting three well-defined river 
systems : the system of the Orinoco in the 
northern part of the Continent ; the system of the 
Amazon towards the centre, and the system of the 
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Parana or River Plate in the south ; the Orinoco 
and the Amazon flow from east to west, and the 
Parana from north to south. These rivers, with 
their tributaries, constitute a system of natural 
waterways, penetrating into the unexplored sec- 
tions of the Continent, with a mileage not as yet 
measured, but which surely reaches tens of 
thousands of miles. 

I myself have followed the course of the River 
Orinoco from its upper watershed, down to its 
mouth ; I travelled in a canoe ; it took me nearly 
five months to accomplish the journey. The 
primitive method of travelling placed us in direct 
and intimate contact with Nature ; we were only 
removed a few inches from the current of the 
mighty river and we could, at all times, by simply 
stretching the arm, feel the caress of its wandering 
waves on our hand. If I close my eyes now, in 
the midst of this hospitable assembly, a pro- 
digious panorama stands before me, a procession of 
images thrown on the infinite screen of memory : 
plains extending like seas, merging into the blue 
horizon, dotted with forests, and varying in colour, 
from the sere yellow to the vivid green ; elsewhere 
the forests, sombre and nodding, hung with creep- 
ers like curtains, studded with orchids and multi- 
coloured flowers of rare and penetrating odours. 
Beyond, now gliding under the arches of the forest, 
now cutting the bosom of the prairie as a sabre 
gash, the tributaries, coming to join the main 
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current in its pilgrimage to the sea. I was told, 
when making that journey, that the Orinoco had 
four hundred large tributaries; had I been 
asked my own impression, I would have said 
that it had four thousand ; what is true of the 
Orinoco is also true of the Amazon and of the 
Parana. 

These are the characteristic geographical con- 
ditions of the South American Continent. Mexico 
and Central America are not provided with river 
systems of any considerable importance. 

Thus we have in the Latin-American Continent 
an immense extent of territory, parcelled out 
under the political sovereignty of eighteen nations. 
At the present hour we Americans of all sections 
are putting our heads and our hands together, 
for the safe keeping of this ponderous heritage 
that Providence has entrusted to us. It is well 
that the sculptor should fully realise the magnitude 
and the excellence of the block ; after all, we, all 
of us, whether acting singly or collectively, are 
but carvers, in a certain measure, of the decrees 
of Destiny, and it is proper that on this mighty 
block of the Continent of America, the sculptor 
should endeavour to be worthy of the possibilities. 

Two concrete measures have been most ably 
advocated here, to-night for the work that the 
present hour demands. We know that a joint 
effort between the peoples of the North, and 
of the South, in a common end of reciprocal co 



operation, necessarily will result in incalculable 
benefit for the peoples of this Continent, and for 
the whole of humanity. Let us seek practical 
methods to crystallise our energies. 

The constitution of a bank to give financial 
assistance to industry and commerce in Latin- 
American lands, is one of the crying needs of the 
hour ; the Latin- American lands must be financed ; 
that is the point about which no doubt can 
exist ; differences of opinion may only arise as to 
the methods to be adopted. In this connection 
it is well to see what is the general position in 
Latin-America. Latin- America is, and has always 
been, essentially, a borrowing Continent. Our 
communities, scattered in small centres upon very 
vast areas, have had no time to create surplus 
wealth, called capital Even to finish our War of 
Emancipation we had to borrow money. In 1821 
the Republic of Colombia, which at that time 
included the former Spanish colonies of Venezuela, 
New Granada, and Ecuador, borrowed in London 
£2,000,000 sterling; the War of Independence 
only ended in 1824, so that the lenders took 
considerable war risks. In 1825 the Province of 
Buenos Aires borrowed, also in England, about 
£600,000. These first advances were needed 
either for war or for reconstruction purposes. 
During the seventy-five years of the nineteenth 
century, after the Emancipation, Latin- America, 
from Mexico to Chili and Argentina, called upon 
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foreign countries for ever-increasing financial 
assistance, required either for permanent invest- 
ments, or for industrial and commercial purposes, 
involving relatively short credits. The permanent 
investments were Government loans or industrial 
Government-guaranteed loans; at the end of 
1913 the British investments alone throughout 
Latin- America, in listed securities, exceeded 
seven hundred millions sterling; that is to 
say — three billions and a half of dollars, to 
which had to be added the amounts invested in 
non-listed securities, in private mortgages, in 
floating credits, etc. The other European countries 
in a position to make advances for per- 
manent investments, figured in a comparatively 
small scale by the side of Great Britain ; however, 
France, Germany, and also, in a measure, Holland 
and Belgium, had entered the field. I am not 
aware that the United States, up to the beginning 
of the present European War, had made any 
substantial advances of this nature to Latin- 
America. 

The other form of financial assistance to Latin- 
America has consisted in the supply of capital for 
agricultural or other industrial purposes, for 
mining, for the exploitation of forests, such as 
gathering of resinous or medicinal substances, 
india-rubber, ivory-nuts, dyewoods, and other 
products. This kind of financing has been done 
within the short periods limited by the time 
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required for the planting and gathering of the 
crops, or the collecting and shipping of the natural 
products, etc. The United States have taken in 
this connection a far larger share than in permanent 
investments. 

I have thus far dealt only, in speaking of short 
investments, of the facilities granted to Latin- 
America for the exportation of its products. There 
remains the very vast and ever-growing field of 
importation of manufactured goods into Latin- 
America, about which I can say but little now, as 
it would take me very far afield. Suffice it to say 
that the Latin- American markets have already 
attained very considerable importance as con- 
sumers of manufactured goods, that they are bound 
to grow rapidly, and that, in view of the general 
condition of those countries, and the facilities for 
mining, cattle breeding, agriculture, etc., that they 
offer, the Latin- American Continent, as a whole, 
is not likely to become a manufacturing centre 
within a near future. This is well understood by 
the great manufacturing nations of Europe which, 
in the last quarter of a century, have keenly 
competed for the Latin- American market. 

The United States have not, up to the present, 
put all their energies into this endeavour. The 
present hour is propitious for a sustained and 
well-directed effort, but two essential facts have 
to be remembered in this connection. First — 
that you must supply the buyer with what he 
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wants to buy, instead of trying to educate him to 
buy what you want to sell ; and that nowhere else 
more than in commerce, is it true that the race is 
to the swift and the battle to the strong, which 
means, that after gaining a foot-hold in a market, 
you must continue giving the best goods for the 
best price ; otherwise you will lose your customer, 
acquired during the present War, when the Euro- 
peans again take the field of industry and commerce 
after dropping the weapons of mutual destruction. 

Financial facilities for the present, probably will 
have to remain confined to short investments. It 
will be a long time before loans can be obtained, 
at least in anyway comparable to the advances 
made before the War, for permanent investments. 
At the rate of seventy or eighty million dollars a 
day, exclusively for destruction, the world soon 
will become impoverished, and, no matter what 
benefits of a political and civil character may 
arise from neutrality, we, on this Continent, are 
bound to feel the unavoidable rarification of 
the world's economic atmosphere. 

But there is one thing that the United States 
can do, and that is to finance current require- 
ments, to help to maintain on a sound footing the 
daily evolution of industry and of commerce; that 
can be best accomplished by some combination 
in which American capital, through its banks, 
enters into the economic and fiscal systems of 
Latin- America ; this can now be done, owing to 
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recent and very wise and far-reaching legislation 
in the United States. 

This financial assistance to Latin- America, 
in my opinion, should not constitute a very 
difficult problem ; on the other hand, it will not 
be, so to speak, a homogeneous problem. Each 
Latin- American region or nation will have its own 
peculiar necessities ; the Panacea for all — money 
or credit — will be the same. It will only be the 
application that will differ. Some countries are 
principally agricultural and yield yearly crops ; 
in other parts the mining industries are paramount, 
not only in precious metals, but in other minerals 
required for manufacturing and for agriculture ; 
furthermore, when it comes to banking, the condi- 
tions of the currency add a factor that cannot be 
ignored ; some countries have a gold standard ; 
others have a gold metallic standard, and a recog- 
nised paper currency, and in this respect, in some 
cases, the paper currency is more or less repre- 
sented by deposits for its guarantee and eventual 
conversion, and in others those deposits are either 
embryonic or non-existent. Furthermore, silver 
currency — which is also fiduciary — exists in all 
those countries. 

When the present War supervened the European 
credits through which Latin- American industry 
was financed to a great extent, were immediately 
curtailed or cancelled ; the bills of exchange that 
had been drawn in furtherance of former agree- 
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meats, were dishonoured and a sort of back-water 
of millions of dollars of protested bills was turned 
upon the Latin-American markets. As the 
European countries either stopped, or greatly 
diminished their exports to Latin- America, where 
the principal public revenues are the customs, the 
Governments found themselves with unexpected 
diminished supplies and were not in a position to 
give efficacious aid to the local markets. Shortly 
thereafter came the official enactments in Europe 
forbidding the issue of loans for foreign countries. 
Thus, in so far as Europe is concerned, Latin- 
America, from the financial point of view, found 
itself confronted with a dead-wall. Perhaps not 
quite a dead-wall, for whilst Europe cannot give 
any assistance, the European creditors are crying for 
their money. The position is very much as I heard 
it described in England, with reference to the 
Moratorium: "You cannot collect what is owing 
to you, because your debtor is protected by the 
Moratorium, but whenever you happen to owe 
anything, all protection ceases, your case is sure 
to come amongst the exceptions, and you have to 

pay" 

The economic condition of Latin- America, there- 
fore, intrinsically viewed, is neither weak nor 
disastrous— speaking in a general way. It is 
unhinged and dislocated, but the elements for the 
production of wealth, and the wealth already 
produced, are all there. The thing to be done 
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now by the United States, jointly with such 
financial elements as exist in Latin- America, is 
to replace the old machinery by a new one, which 
should take into account the changed conditions of 
the world, and be guided by a sentiment of decided 
co-operation between the United States and the 
rest of the nations of the Continent. 

The other idea that has been most ably advocated 
here to-night is one of a broad internationalism 
that should strengthen the bonds of men amongst 
themselves on this Continent, and guide their 
endeavours in a constantly increasing unity of 
purpose, for the welfare of the American peoples, 
and of humanity at large. No nobler or loftier 
aim could be advocated in this direction. This 
suggestion happens to be made on the anniversary 
of the meeting of the representatives of the 
Thirteen Colonies, in this very city of Philadelphia, 
at the beginning of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, to devise means for a more permanent 
and closer union among themselves. Though 
bound together by the many ties of identity of 
objectives, of language, and, in a great measure, of 
race, the union between the Colonies had not been 
very intimate before the hour of danger. The 
population was scattered sparsely through a 
comparatively large territory ; the distances were 
long and the inter-communication scarce. All the 
communities were subject to the British Crown, 
otherwise, they might in a way be considered as 
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germs of nations seeking each one its own separate 
development. With the signing of the Act of 
Independence, which in itself was but the culmina- 
tion of currents of thought and conviction, that had 
been manifesting themselves during the preceding 
decades throughout the Colonies, began that 
process of the union of those nations, that is to 
say of internationalisation, out of which has been 
evolved this mighty structure of sovereign States, 
called the United States of America. 

Whilst it would be impossible, in my opinion, 
to carry out, even in a distant day, any similar 
process for the whole of the Continent — f or ethnical 
differences would be bound to assert themselves, 
amongst others — yet, it comes within the scope of 
hopeful and not impossible optimism, that the 
main object, namely, the assuring of co-operation 
for the great purposes of humanity, not under one 
government, but under many governments work- 
ing together, may be assured. 

We have been given here to-day the design of 
a flag that should be the symbol of this new 
purpose, of international co-operation and unity 
throughout the Continent : a star of blue, upon a 
field of white — loyalty and sincerity of purpose. 

Of all lay symbols, none more sacred than the 
flag. To this hour of the life of humanity, flags 
have stood and stand as the quintessential emblems 
of patriotism ; men are taught to live for them, and 
above all, to die for them. In the hour of strife men 
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gather under their shadow ; in the hour of peace, 
that shadow reminds them of the sufferings, the 
sacrifices and the glories of the past. It is one 
of the sad characteristics of the present conflict, 
which becomes day by day more a war of 
machinery, that flags play such a small part in 
actual warfare. Trench fighting, and destruction 
of, or by, an unseen enemy, have nearly done 
away with the charges and counter-charges for the 
torn and beribboned glorious flag of olden days. 

In regard to flags, let me remind you of an 
incident, unique in history, in connection with 
flags, which embodies that sentiment of human 
cordiality and toleration, upon which the inter- 
nationalism of peace, such as suggested here 
to-night, must necessarily rest. 

We all know what the War of Secession meant 
for this country ; we all know how the sincerity 
of conviction and the relentless steadfastness of 
purpose, sent the men of both sections to the 
struggle ; we all know that from those clashings 
and turmoil, rancour and hatred necessarily and 
unavoidably had to result in this land, or any 
other land, A period of calm, of reconstruction, 
of mediation, supervened ; the flags that the victor 
had taken from the vanquished were returned 
and sent from the North to the South. It was as 
a flight of birds of peace. The symbols seemed to 
be carried by dead heroic hands, in an invisible 
procession, taking the message of union, free of all 
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trace of wrath, from the victor to the vanquished, 
brothers to-day in the one common cause of 
national liberty and greatness. Never has there 
occurred around the symbol that the flag is, a 
nobler ceremony, in which a whole nation officiated. 
Let us hope that, even as " Old Glory " unites the 
sovereign States of this nation in one common 
effort for Democracy, the new flag may unite all 
the nations of this Continent in the same endeavour. 
Before concluding, allow me one word about this 
City, which so hospitably and generously has 
extended its welcome to us. Philadelphia stands 
in the minds of the free men of America, throughout 
all climes, near and far, set in a halo of glory ; 
the name of the City is identified with the first 
decisive steps for the liberation of America ; the 
seeds of liberty were sown here, and they have 
grown throughout the Continent. It is but right 
that in their visit to the United States, the repre- 
sentatives of Latin- America should come to the 
cradle of the American Constitution. We approach 
the City with a sentiment of reverence as we would 
a shrine — it seems to us that the glorious dead 
confirm the welcome of the living, and the 
memories of the great and good men who found 
the sacred formulae, pass before our eyes, resplendent 
in the light that they have scattered on the pages 
of history. 
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Speech at the Luncheon of the Business Men's League 

of St. Louis, at the St. Louis Club, St. Louis, 

Mo., June 6th, 1915. 



The Shadow of the Conquistadores. 

Gentlemen, 

Our excursion under the ample and hospitable 
auspices of the American Government and the 
American people, has brought us now to the valley 
of the Mississippi, and to the Queen City of Saint 
Louis, that adorns the valley like a precious gem 
adorns a diadem. We have come, with our fellow- 
Americans, on an errand of peace, of cordiality, of 
friendship, casting the seeds of those virtues in 
the consciences of men, as far and as wide as it 
lies in our power. We are not simply idealists ; 
we want to be practical men, and the means to 
be practical have been carefully and ably mooted 
in our gatherings, both official and officious, 
convivial and otherwise. Doubtless many good 
results of a practical nature will accrue in good time. 
I do not think that at this present moment, how- 
ever, any remarks of mine here, would greatly add 
to the practical work in hand. I beg, therefore, 
that you will permit me a digression into other 
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fields whence, it seems to me, we may also derive 
some comfort, and some pleasant reminiscences. 

The Latin- American delegates, now in your 
midst, gentlemen, hail from lands originally dis- 
covered, conquered and colonised by men of the 
Iberian Peninsula, Spaniards and Portuguese. 
Any one of us who, on visiting this marvellous 
valley of the many waters, should fail to remember 
the link that connects his ancestors with these 
lands, would be indeed woefully stolid. The 
generations of men come and go, but between 
those of one epoch and those of another, when they 
are of the same race, the deeds of courage and of 
noble endeavour constitute the continuity of 
honour throughout the centuries. And we cannot 
look back across a paltry few hundred years, with- 
out bringing to mind those of our ancestors whose 
footprints, if we only could scrutinise advisedly, 
we would find on the plains and the mountains and 
on the shores of the rivers throughout this vast 
region, from here on, down to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and whose names, if our human ear were less dull 
and limited, we might hear, repeated by the rustle 
of the running waters. 

It was given to one of those Conquistadores, of 
the old stock of steel-clad dreamers, first to land 
on the Atlantic shore, close to the Gulf of Mexico, 
in what became afterwards known as the land 
of Florida. like all his companions, he went in 
quest of adventure, of conquest, and of gold, 
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btrt he — of all of them — was the only one who 
conceived a dream or rather an objective, un- 
practical, fanciful to a degree, but which yet, 
in the essence, and taken for what it really meant, 
irrespectively of its possibility, was the most 
sensible of all the dreams that led men on, to 
danger and to strife, in those days of prodigies 
and of -Faith. Ponce de Leon primarily sought 
tfce fountain of perpetual youth ; had he found 
it, men woifld have been able to return to the 
spring of life, than which, as anyone here already 
on the descending years would testify, no greater 
boon cm «arfh could be conceived. Alas for the 
poor Gonqtristador, and for his day-dream 1 both 
vanished in space. 

Amongst his fellow-conquerors, twenty-five 
years later, there came one experienced in wars, 
who ^brought in his memory to this Continent of 
North America, the glamour of the wealth and 
the glory <*f that Empire, far to the South, on the 
shores of the Pacific, where the people worshipped 
the Sun. His name was Hernando De Soto. 
H« pushed his way deep into the Continent, 
un$l he reaehed t9ie Mississippi, where he closed 
has career. He sleeps, encased in the trunk of a 
mighty tree, that grew on the shores of the river. 
His <3ompaimons buried him, finding a fitting 
grave for him under the moveable surface of the 
river. No better epitaph than its ever-changing, 
never deciphered mystery of its mirror, or more 
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eloquent record of the dreams that came to nought, 
that signified such energy, such dauntless courage, 
and such faith. 

History rolled on like the waters of the river. 
Other nations travelled across the old path, or 
traced new paths on the bosom of the Continent, 
and the web of history was traced and retraced in 
ever-changing and more magnificent patterns ; and 
thus we come to our day. The plains and the 
forests are alive with the activities of man ; rail- 
roads cross the land, the rivers teem with lordly 
craft, and wonderful cities rear their magnificent 
structures, inhabited by a swarm of men, ever 
growing, ever developing, on, on towards the most 
splendid possibilities of the future. It is well 
at this hour of advancing victory to remember 
the first pioneers, who opened the way for the 
luckier generations that have come since then 
and followed in their wake, and achieved a 
success which well might be called miraculous. 

And the endeavour towards higher aims still 
continues. The mighty river links the valley with 
the Ocean, and the Ocean now finds an open gate- 
way to the other Ocean ; and the lands of the South 
are placed in direct contact with the lands of the 
North ; and if the river vibrates, as it does vibrate, 
with the throb of progress and civilisation, its 
pulsation, finding a broader field of action, will 
carry through the thousands of miles across the 
distance the message of the lands of the Missis- 



aippi to the lands far away in the sunny latitudes 
of the Southern Hemisphere. And thus in practice 
we see achieved, in one great manifestation, which 
means prosperity and wealth, the endeavour of 
co-operation between the peoples of the Northern 
section of our Continent and those of its Southern 
section, which we are seeking to realise. 

The dream of rejuvenation could not be accom- 
plished for the individual, but it can be accom- 
plished for the race, and this endeavour to spread 
progress and to establish liberty and justice on 
firm and permanent bases throughout the Con- 
tinent, discarding prejudice, dissipating darkness, 
and illuminating the mind of man with the torch 
of tolerance and of goodwill, is nothing more nor 
less than achieving for the race that miraculous 
transformation of a new lease of youth. 

It might be thought that words like these, 
within the precincts of a financial conference, 
would be amiss and out of place, for they cer- 
tainly cannot be entered in the ledger, or the 
passbook of a bank; for they certainly do not 
seem to lead to the building of ships, or the 
excavating of harbours, or the construction of 
roads, or the facilitating of interchange of money 
and commodities. And yet, I venture to assure 
you that if you reduce the elasticity of the mind 
to the scope of the counter and of the yard-measure 
alone, you will not accomplish the work that you 
are aiming at. The individual man may limit 
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his horiaon, and be satisfied with his daily bread, 
but if the ideal is not cherished and fostered, if 
the horizon is mat broadened acid bathed in all 
the fight of ideals of greatness and of goodness, 
you will not create great nations nor free peoples. 
The world belongs to those who seek beyond the 
visible horizon, and we want our peoples to look 
to the future as upon a prodigious canvas, upon 
which they are to trace, in living deeds of Ebariy 
and of justice, their history, which is to be a redemp- 
tion of mankind. 
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Speech at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, I1L, at the 
Pan-American Financial Conference Banquet given 
by : — The City of Chicago, The Chicago Association 
of Commerce, The Chicago Clearing House Associa- 
tion, The Illinois Manufacturers' Association, The 
Illinois Bankers' Association, The Chicago Board of 
Trade, June 7th, 1915. 



On the Memory of Lincoln. 

Gentlemen, 

One cannot visit this land of Illinois, in an 
excursion like the one which we are making, as 
Pan- Americans, without calling to mind events 
connected with this soil, that have, in their hour 
and their day, worked for Pan- Americanism^ as 
we all understand it and wish it to be. The 
train entered the borders of the State at some hour 
of darkness, I cannot tell which of the dock; 
the plain spread to the right and to the left, running 
like the waters of a river ; the space all around was 
silent ; the horizon limited by the shades of night. 
And with the rumbling of the wheels, as to the 
tapping of drums, there seemed to be ushered in, 
a procession of great memories, of great deeds, 
of great men, culminating in one glorious figure, 
wrapped in the National Flag, reconsecrated and 



redeemed, embodying and concentrating, in one 
personality, all the anguish of a national crisis 
and all the glory of a national redemption. 

And memory went back, against the stream of 
the years, to the lonely forest glade, and the log- 
cabin, and the harsh struggles begun even at early 
childhood, and continued, unabated and with 
growing intensity, as the magnitude and scope of 
the purpose increased as the years rolled by 
and the work was accomplished. Yes, over those 
plains, in the dark hours, as the train fleeted by, 
from one great city to another great city, there 
arose, majestic and prophetic, the figure of 
the martyred President, than whom no nobler 
and no greater man was ever born on this 
Western Continent, that we call America. 

I would pay a great tribute of admiration and 
gratitude to this Republic. I can conceive of no 
loftier and more significant manifestation, speaking 
here in the city of Chicago to men of Illinois, than 
the laying of a wreath of evergreens, culled, 
throughout the Continent, in the hearts of 
all Americans, North, Central and South, on the 
memory of Lincoln, as if it were upon an altar 
of liberty. 



And now, gentlemen, let us turn to the work- 
a-day-business, that brings us together. It is 
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now our turn to come to visit you ; you have 
received us with open arms ; our joint purpose is 
two-fold; you want to hear our tale and we 
want to hear yours. We are going to compare 
notes and from them we are going to decide as to 
the best method and means of co-operation for 
a common purpose : to insure the prosperity, 
the peace, and the freedom of aH the independent 
nations of America, represented at this Conference. 
And such an effort is specially significant at this 
moment of distraction and supreme confusion, 
across the ocean, amongst the peoples of the world 
from whom we received not only the blood in our 
veins, but the teachings and traditions of experi- 
ence, which illumine our minds. 

I remember a page — the last one I believe 
in Zola's "Debacle." It was in the neighbour- 
hood of the Battle of Sedan; the arrayed hosts, 
on either side, rushed into the murderous vortex, 
to deal destruction and to be destroyed. Nature, 
calm and serene, seemed to contemplate, im- 
passible, the madness of the sons of men. The 
air was alive with the peal of cannon and the 
rattle of rifles and the cries and the moans of 
men, in fury and in anguish ; and, in a neigh- 
bouring field, a peasant, too old perhaps for the 
labour of destruction, ploughed his furrow, and 
scattered the seed into the bosom of the mother 
earth, for the hungry survivors of the morrow. 
Even so, the peoples of America persist, undis- 
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turbed, in their endeavour. The plough breaks 
the bosom of the mother earth and the seed 
of liberty and of peace is planted deep into the 
furrow, not for our peoples only, but for all the 
children of this foot-sore and weary humanity, so 
that they may find a refuge when the tempeafas 
roll by. 

But we must be practical We must see how 
best we can strengthen and fortify this home of 
liberty. The primary elements lie in giving to 
our respective capacities the utmost possible 
development of fruitful and beneficent production. 
And that can be best attained by the co-operatien 
of commerce and of industry which resolves itself 
into this simple proposition : how can you help 
us, and how can we help you ? 

For a long period of years, covering practically 
the whole of the past century, you were 
busy putting your own house in order, aad 
equipping it, so to speak, with all the requirements 
of comfort. You crossed it with a network of 
railways and canals ; you peopled the wilderness 
and studded it with cities. You made the rivers 
the wandering roads of traffic and of life, and you 
extended the empire of civilisation to every 
nook and corner of your land. Upon the solid 
basis of an unrivalled constitution, the priceless 
gift of the founders of the Republic, you tried many 
experiments of social and political science, and 
you evolved a wonderful nation, prosperous, and 
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powerful beyond compare, and then you found 
that the hour had struck for you to look beyond 
your border, economically and industrially, for 
politically you had not neglected to do so, and the 
fundamental principles of safety had been firmly 
established from the very earliest days. 

We, to the South, some with greater good 
fortune than others, have sought to find ourselves, 
and to acquire the consciousness of our being, and 
of our destiny ; and we all find that our joint 
endeavour is the very thing that will enable both 
of us to make further and more assured progress. 

In this connection, I will be more precise and 
concrete. The European conflict has greatly dis- 
turbed the industrial development and the commer- 
cial life in the countries to the South and in a con- 
siderable measure brought them to a standstill 
In this connection, you can help by financing our 
commerce and our industry. Your bankers should 
study the requirements and the merits of the 
situation. After they have done so, if the feeling 
of co-operation is sincere, as I have no doubt that 
it is, their money and their credit should be 
advanced to our merchants, and to our industrials. 
The proof that such a thing can be done profitably 
lies in the very fact that Europe has done it up 
to the present. 

Qn the other hand, you should find in our 
marketa a field, a very vast field, for the con- 
sumption of your manufactured products. In this 
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connection, careful study should also prove most 
beneficent in its results. The proof again lies in 
the experience of the past. If Europe has found it 
profitable to supply our markets with manufactured 
goods, there is no reason why the United States 
should not be able to achieve identical or similar 
results. But you must set about it in the right 
way, and I will speak to you with absolute frank- 
ness, knowing that you will not take it amiss, for 
my words are intended to show pitfalls and in no 
way meant in a spirit of adverse criticism. 

The usual method for a manufacturer in this 
country, whenever he wants to extend his trade to 
a South American market, is to prepare a line of 
samples of the goods that he manufactures, and 
to send them with an agent to induce the pro- 
spective buyer to buy them. This method has a 
precedent in missionary work. The holy men who 
preach the gospel to the heathen, go amongst them 
to convert them to the living truth, and naturally 
will not and cannot accept any change. Even so, 
the manufacturer sends his samples to the buyers 
of other lands, f or the purpose of converting them 
to the proposition that those very identical samples, 
which may be strange or inadequate to the con- 
ditions of the buyer, or absolutely unadaptable to 
them, are the thing, and the only thing that the 
buyer requires. And when the buyer refuses to 
buy, and the effort to establish a new market fails, 
the manufacturer, in absolute good faith, declares 
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that there is no market, and if he should happen 
to be pesky and irritable, he declares that the 
man or the people who refuse to buy from him, 
after all, are nothing but barbarians, and un- 
worthy of the attention of a self-respecting 
manufacturer. 

Now, then, gentlemen, those Europeans so busy 
at present in destroying one another, have acted 
otherwise. They have sold boots to the man who 
wanted boots, and the boots have been such 
as the man wanted them. They have not tried 
to induce him to buy collars on the plea that 
collars were the article that the seller has at his 
disposal. 

I will not trespass longer on your attention. I 
know that one great result has been achieved by 
this Conference, which should be enlarged and 
strengthened in other similar reunions, some of 
which I hope will soon take place in our countries 
when you return our visit. Personal intercourse 
amongst men dispels prejudice and engenders 
cordiality and good understanding. Men cease to 
be mere names, combinations of syllables, to 
become responsible and responsive beings. I will 
close with the wish that citizens of the United 
States, representing commerce, industry, and 
finance, may soon repay our visit, to the various 
sections of our Continent to the South, so that 
that co-operation which we are working for, may 
become each day a greater reality. 



Speech at the Banquet to the Official Foreign Delegates 
to the Pan-American Financial Conference by the 
Detroit Board erf Coaunefoe, Detroit, Mich., June 
9th, 1915. 



On Speech Inflicting and Speech Enduring. 

Gentlemen, 

You will allow me, I am sure, to wander from 
Pan-Americanism, financial and otherwise, into 
other fields of human energy. Of Pan- Americanism 
and its merits and promises for the welfare of 
mankind at large, and American mankind 
especially, you have to-night listened to words of 
wisdom; doubtless, also, in the last few days, 
you have had your minds duly illuminated on the 
theme by your daily paper. To all that, I could add 
nothing. Thus, since I am to have the honour 
of speaking in Detroit, as I have in the other 
ekeHS we ta» vMad, for my eon***™ » 
this Pan-American pilgrimage, let these considera- 
tions serve to explain my not covering the oft 
beaten ground of our excursions. 

There are personal reasons for this; reasons 
connected with my already endangered safety, 
which you all will appreciate. I have nothing 
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new to say, and what I could say, would be the 
repetition of what I have said in ten other places 
in the last ten days. This in itself is neither 
culpable, nor dangerous. But, when I tell you 
that my fellow Pan-American pilgrims have been 
present, each and every time, on those ten occasions, 
you will realise that there would be grave peril 
in the tenth re-infliction. . . . 

Mark Twain tells how one morning he started 
walking to the summit of the Riggi-Kulm, in 
Switzerland; his mind was full of Swiss lore, 
ancient and new, refurbished for the occasion 
by a dip in Baedeker ; William Tell, the Jungfrau 
lakes, glaciers, goats, tunnels, and clocks, all were 
there. So he advanced on the ascending path. 
At one turn of the road, before going very far, 
there arose a picturesque group, the genuine stage 
mountaineer variety of the music halls of his 
youth ; this time the stage was the veritable ^ 
mountain, under God's free heaven. His recollec- 
tions characterised the brand as Tyrolese, but then, 
Tyrol or Switzerland, either would do ; it would be 
ungenerous to scrutinise too deeply at such a 
thrilling hour. They burst into song, the dear old 
ringing joddles of the music halls of yore, only 
more so. It was glorious. It was the full privilege 
of the traveller, to pluck the luscious grape, as it 
were, from the scented vine on its native sunlit 
hillside. The singers were rewarded with applause 
and with five dollars. 
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On he went, grateful with the memory of song, 
as of a gift divine. Two hundred yards ahead 
another picturesque Swiss-Tyrolean group, equally 
tuneful, barred the way, and joddled for dear life. 

It was glorious Applause and four dollars. 

. • • • 

And so, at every turn of the road, a new group 
joddled into life; and the reward shrank each 
time, to three, to two, to one dollar respectively. 
When the sixth group loomed in sight, the weary 
pilgrim, plodding up the steep ascent, drew his 
trusty six-shooter; the biped and unfeathered 
songsters took to flight, although they had no 
wings. 

This anecdote was told to me by one of my 
Pan-American colleagues. The hint was obvious. 
One must realise the essential elements of speech 
inflicting and speech enduring. Heroism and 
abnegation may be found therein. The speaker is 
the incarnation — short-lived happily, as life goes 
— of the despot. During an arbitrary space of 
time, he holds his audience chained to their 
places, by the relentless conventions of good 
manners. They cannot talk, they cannot budge, 
they must listen; their only escape, which they 
occasionally seize, lies in sleep. Careful statistics 
show that, be it in pulpit or parliament, round 
the convivial board, or from the platform, only 
one out of one thousand and twenty-five orations, 
or talks, or speeches, or whatever they may be 
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called, are worth listening to; there is self -sacrifice 
in the hearers, and heroism in the speaker, potential 
at least, if he realises to what dangers hie exposes 
himself, were his audience to translate isto deeds 
the seething impulse within their soals. 

And yet speech inflicting goes on, like the waters 
of the Mississippi or the Amazon, ever swelling, 
irrepressible and unavoidable. It is ubiquitous 
from the cradle to the grave, in church, school, or 
public mart ; in peace and in war — adding, as it 
has been said of funeral orations abawt death, 
new tetrors to its dangers. Men know what it is, 
men are bored thereby, and yet, eh mystery of the 
human soul ! men unite and congregate around 
speeches with avidity, undeterred. I wiM un- 
ravel the riddle ; being a groat offender myself , 
I can talk from experience. 

Sooner or later every normal human biped 
acquires thirty-two teeth. Even so, in the self- 
styled civilised human societies, be they Latin, 
Anglo-Saxon, Slav, Teuteat, or what yem wiH, 
every male being (and the female ones too, only 
full justice is not yet,) feels the supreme desire to 
" hold the floor," if only for once in Ins lifetime. 
The longing is often unconscious, like a hidden 
weight, but it is there. It can only be satisfied 
where speeches flourish. The atmosphere must be 
maintained* Your listener hopes to have his turn.; 
the vast majority die undelivered and unlistened 
to ; but hope, in this case, true to its wont, lingers 
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to the last. Each listener is a potential avenger 
of himself, and of his fellow-martyrs ; even 
(and this redeems the whole) he may be a 
possible herald of a message of truth. Him we 
always are expecting and sometimes it is our good 
fortune to encounter. 

Yet, with these short-comings it is through 
speech and speeches that the seed of light is cast 
in the human conscience. The oft repeated word 
cuts the furrow where the ideas germinate. Our 
task now is to trace that furrow throughout the 
length and breadth of the Continent. We seek 
the unity of effort, not in the past ; not in race, for 
in America we have all the races ; not in tradition, 
for we have the traditions of the many races 
that inhabit our Continent ; not in religion, for 
in our lands men may, and do, worship God as 
their conscience dictates ; not in language, for 
many are the languages that our peoples speak, 
alongside of the three predominant forms of 
speech ; not in the memories of fields of struggle, 
called glory, for each nation has its own gory 
record. The unity of endeavour in these American 
Nations lies in that they all seek Liberty — which 
is justice — through Democracy. Such is the aim, 
the supreme objective of Pan- Americanism ; it 
looks to the present and the future. 
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Speech', at the Algonqpia* Club* Boston,, Mass.,, at the 
Pan? American Financial Conference. Banquet gj#ei* 
by the Chamber of Commerce,, Jjine. 20tlv 1915.. 



On The Monroe Doctrine. 

After ai few days 9 session in Washington and an. 
excursion through several States and cities of the 
Union,, the Pan- American Financial Conference 
comes to an end her e^ to-night It is not, perhaps*, 
out of. place, at this juncture to recapitulate sum- 
marily the principal facts in connection with that 
Conference and. to seek some inference as to its 
purport and significance.. lit was convened by the 
Government of the United States ; the invitation 
was readily accepted by all the nations of the 
Continent. Other Pan-American conferences have 
been held before.. Their scope was not, as in the 
present case,, limited to specific subjects. We were 
convened exclusively fop the improvement of 
financial relationships*. It might be thusr pre- 
sumed that the present Conference should have 
been, of lesser importance than its predecessors.. 
Such,, however, has not been the oase. 

Circumstance* oi history in the making both, 
within: a^nd without, the Continent have contributed. 

6 2 
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to give to this Conference a transcendent and 
historic character. The conditions of international 
life and national life throughout the countries of 
America had attained a maturity propitious to 
fundamental transformations. 

Effect of Wab. 

The European War by suddenly upsetting or 
totally destroying the long-established harmonies 
of industrial and economic intercourse, had created 
an imperative necessity for readjustments that 
should not only replace the former adaptations, 
but that should supply new forms and new 
methods free from the recurrence of the present 
calamities. 

In Latin- America — with one solitary exception — 
the nations had already attained their majority, 
meaning thereby, those conditions of stability, 
indispensable for any permanent and fruitful 
participation in international affairs. On the 
other hand, the United States had reached a point 
where they could extend their activities both 
economic and industrial, beyond their own borders. 
Had the period of unsettledness still prevailed in 
Latin- America, partially or wholly, or had the pro- 
ducts of the United States still been retained with- 
in their own borders by their own requirements, no 
amount of good intentions would have sufficed to 
establish any practical and fruitful co-operation. 



The two essential features in the two sections 
may be respectively summed up as follows : The 
United States have a surplus of capital, and a 
surplus of production, and, what is more, an 
equipment for the indefinite increase of that pro- 
duction ; the Latin section of the Continent, taken 
as a whole, possesses incalculable sources of natural 
wealth as yet untouched ; it is sparsely populated, 
it is essentially non-manufacturing, and requires 
capital and immigration for its development. 
This condition of affairs was revealed with a 
definiteness that has the character of a peremptory 
demand by the present European conflict. 

The meeting of the Conference exclusively for 
peaceful purposes, in direct and glaring contrast 
with the frenzy of war that dominates the con- 
sciences of men in all the great nations of the Old 
World, is in itself an event of the highest historic 
significance. The written law and the normal 
evolution of life within the law are still supreme 
throughout the independent nations of America. 
This result has not been arrived at by a lucky or 
fortuitous combination of circumstances. It is the 
outcome of the foresight of the framers of the 
national institutions of this country. Theirs was 
a foresight allied to wisdom ; theirs was an in- 
domitable decision that justice, as God may allow 
us to see that justice is, and in so far as it may he 
within our power, shall be the rule, the supreme 
rule of life, alike for individuals and collectivities. 
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3f , -at this hour of darimess and tmrest, America 
is able to proceed on her normal evolution towards 
liberty and towards justice, it is primarily tine to 
<fae fundamental principles laid down by the 
founders off leer liberty and her independence, 
which -were first proclaimed in Hxe North and 
adopted in the South by each and every<section, as 
it -adrieved its emancipation and oame to life. 

Forging a Link. 

The weife which we have been doing in ttris 
Conference is a link in the chain of history. 
Economic and commercial combinations may^have, 
and in the present instance, do liave, importance 
beyond compare. They may mean, the opening 
and peopling of great regions desert until then; 
{fee redemption of a weak nation and its trans- 
formation into a prosperous and commandktg 
community. Such happy consummations have 
been witnessed time and again. Ours, however, 
is a loftier endeavour; our efforts tend funda- 
mentally to nstrengt/hen throughout the Continent 
the strueture of Kberty which was erected by our 
ancestors. Any omission of ours at any hour of 
history, to do what the hour requires for ibe 
maintenance of that structure, would be an un- 
pardonable sin ; any concession to oppression or to 
tyranny in exchange for material advantage, for 
commercial or political power, or for economic 
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domination, would be high treason to the con- 
secrated ideals of patriotism. In this wise, the 
improvement of financial relationships — the link 
which we have to forge, at the present hour — 
expands into a living reality, identified with the 
pa^t, Uhe present, and the future of our Continent, 

Monroe Doctrine. 

On November 22nd, 1822, the allied monarchs 
of Europe signed a secret treaty at Verona whereby 
they pledged themselves to do everything in their 
power for the suppression of representative 
government wherever it existed, and, for the pre- 
vention of the spread of representative institutions 
wherever they did not exist. On December 2nd, 
1823, President Monroe made a declaration, which 
has come to be one of the most portentous and 
pregnant facts in the history of the world.; it is 
therein maintained that the American Continents 
by the free and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintained are thenceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future colonisa- 
tion by any European Powers ; that the political 
system of the allied Powers of Europe is essentially 
different from that of America ; that any attempt 
on the part of the Powers of Europe to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemisphere 
would be considered by the United States as 
dangerous to their peace and their safety. 
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Liberty and the People, 

The period of time when those utterances were 
made coincided with the lull that followed the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars. The 
victorious dynasts of Europe sat uneasy on their 
thrones ; their vision of life was obscured by the 
procession of events during the preceding thirty 
years, which lingered in their memory as a warning 
and a menace. All the traditions, all the sanctities 
of life as they conceived them had been trampled 
under foot in the name of that horrible Utopia 
called " Liberty " and through the agency of that 
dreadful monster called The People. It had 
become imperative to prevent beyond all possi- 
bility the recurrence of such calamities ; liberty 
must be stamped out as a poisonous plant and the 
people must be kept in deep subjection beyond all 
mad dreams of revolt. Thus, the monarchs 
entered into their compact. In the pages of history 
the Monroe declaration stands as a reply to the 
royal covenant. And if those same pages of history 
are followed to the present day, no deep scrutiny 
will be required to verify the evolution of the 
two systems embodied in the two documents. 

The Monroe declaration closed the Continent of 
America to the system of Europe and consecrated 
the American Continent to the system of Demo- 
cracy. In Europe the system of the balance of 
power prevailed throughout the nineteenth century 
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and up to the present moment; the present 
European catastrophe marks the inevitable result 
of a system based on inequality and privilege. 

Not an Intebnational Treaty. 

The United States have been true to their word ; 
the Continent of America has been maintained 
free from European conquest. President Monroe's 
utterance is not an international treaty, nor does 
it pretend to protect the weak and the defenceless ; 
it is based solely and exclusively on the welfare 
and convenience of the United States. As that 
welfare is identified with liberty and justice sought 
through democracy, all elements of selfishness 
disappear and the element of greatness enters into 
the declaration. Therein lies the fundamental, 
essential quality of excellence and goodness of the 
doctrine. The oak spreads its branches in obedi- 
ence to the law of its nature ; yet it gives shelter 
to the birds of the air and shade to the wanderer 
from the heat of the noonday sun. 

In preventing the introduction of the European 
system amongst their neighbours, the United 
States primarily protected themselves. In 1826 
Daniel Webster, speaking in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, stated that the concern of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in cases of landing of 
foreign troops on the American Continent, would 
become intensified in direct ratio to the proximity 
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of the invaded land to the territory of the United 
States ; that an invasion in the Gulf of Mexico 
would necessitate prompt and energetic measures, 
whilst the disembarkment of an alien force in the 
then remote regions of the IRiver Plate, might only 
call for diplomatic protest. Matters, however, 
have changed since then ; the River Plate region 
is nearer the United States to-day than the Giflf 
df Mexico was in Webster's day. 

The Monroe Doctrine has saved the sovereignty 
of the American nations from European conqxreut. 
In the last forty years European Powers have 
conquered every available inch of territory on the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Those military and pre- 
datory activities of Europe have served a multi- 
tude of purposes ; they have justified in a measure 
Hie military and naval establishments ; they have 
procured an outlet for enterprise and capital, even 
at the point of the bayonet ; they have con- 
stituted a sort of safety valve for the growing 
pressure of the armaments and their consequential 
fosterings of rebellion. Had it been possible to 
continue the wars of depredation on the Western 
Hemisphere, the present European War would 
have been- avoided and those wars of depredation 
would have raged from the Rio Grande down 
to the southernmost end of the Continent. 
/ The assertion made in some quarters — especially 
in Latin-America — that the Latin-American 
nations are able to protect themselves, is futile 
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and untenable. The law of necessity invoked by 
the <gveat military Powers recognises no other law 
than that of a superior force. What superior 
ferae ttxrald any nation or group of nations in 
i^atia-America oppose to a great European military 
fWer ? What could the best organised com- 
wmkties in Latin- America, or the most numerous 
in papulation, Hfce Argentina, Chile and Braail, 
do Against a landing force of half a million of men, 
escorted by a fleet of dreadnoughts ? After what 
wb have Been in the last thirty years of unprovoked 
attacks upon civilian populations; of massacres 
of defenceless multitudes in the path of territorial 
Qooatfiiet ; cf ^declarations of war, made after like 
premeditated sinking of ships or bombardment of 
forts, can it be assumed for an instant that the 
undefended property of the weak would not be 
fawn from him by the strong, without compunction 
or hesitation ? 

Need fob Co-opebation. 

The Monroe Doctrine, that is to say, the prin- 
ciple of the inviolability of the Continent 4>y con- 
querors from the outside, must be rendered 
unassailable by the joint efforts of all the nations 
of the Continent. The shoulders of the giant are 
broad, the giant is powerful, yet in the main- 
tenance of endeavours vast as the Continent and 
coeval with the passing centuries, no honest 
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co-operation should be rejected or ignored, and 
no hostility, no matter how insignificant it may 
appear, should be engendered 

The apparent antagonism between the two 
Continents, Europe and America, does not lie 
in the nature of things ; it resides in the con- 
ventions and vested interests of men. America 
has never been closed to men as men, it has been 
closed and shall remain closed to the systems that 
may signify a menace to liberty and democracy. 
The system of Europe means not only the sedi- 
ment of oppression but the arbitrary vested 
interests contrary to democracy, which seek to 
extend their domination to other lands, failing 
which they must perish under the advancing wave 
of popular rebellion within their own homes. 
Let it be remembered that all the nations of 
Europe are still paying for the wars of Napoleon, 
and for all the wars of the nineteenth century, and 
that they are at the present moment burdening 
the future generations with debts that will enslave 
them economically for the centuries to come ; 
and that all this is a result of those systems barred 
from the American Continent by the Monroe 
utterance. Thus, it may be seen how trans- 
cendent and boundless is the Monroe Doctrine for 
the Continent of America and for the welfare of 
humanity. 
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Auxiliary Covenant. 



In order to secure the whole-souled support of 
the Monroe Doctrine throughout the breadth and 
length of the Continent, that doctrine must be 
carried to the extreme end of its logical develop- 
ment. The Monroe Doctrine has closed effectively 
the Continent to European conquest, but it has not 
prevented the exercise of conquests in both 
sections of the Continent. I am formulating no 
indictment — my contention is purely analytical. 
It should be enacted and covenanted among all 
the nations of the Continent that the territory 
of the American nations is no longer a subject for 
conquest either from within or from without the 
Continent. 

Such a declaration, as far as the United States 
are concerned, has already been made by the 
President of the United States ; it is not to be 
supposed that any other American republic should 
be less explicit. Internal inviolability is the 
essential foundation of inviolability from the out- 
side. The proposition that violence and pillage — 
that is to say, conquest — are iniquities in the 
stranger and virtues in the neighbour, is unworthy 
to be maintained or accepted by self-respecting 
peoples. 

Pledge of Continent. 

This Continent stands pledged to the proposi- 
tion that justice is not a question of quantity, but 
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of essence; thafr crime cannot become virtue 
because it is exercised collectively, and that there 
is no human power that can give ta iniquity the 
charter of patriotism. 

Looking backward to the history of this Iknd 
and to the written precepts of its collective efforts, 
and to the achievements realised,, we of the 
Southern half, believe in our hearts that such are 
your guiding principles. We do not call you per- 
fect, for no man and no nation has ever been 
perfect. But we believe in your sincerity of pur- 
pose, as you must believe in oura ; and so we may 
ga hand in hand towards the rising sun- Were 
you to demand flattery as your due, my lips would 
be dumb to utterance and my heart closed ta 
admiration. We depart now taking, a message of 
gladness to our peoples.. We have trod on hallowed 
ground, where the Act of Independence was signed, 
and where the will of the people crystallises into 
law ; we have stood beside the tomb of Washington, 
and we have crossed the silent plains where the 
spirit of Lincoln hovers as a memory of immortal 
fragrance, and now we stand on the soil twice con- 
secrated to liberty, where men first fought and 
suffered and died for the liberty of the land, and 
later for the liberty of the slave. 

Loyalty to Principles. 

Wa have seen your boundless fields, rich im the 
promise of the coming harvest, your cities eagpr 
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and magnificent, and your heaving workshops, and 
we have felt the conquering throb of life in field and 
city,, wherever we might turn ; we have seen the 
prosperous multitudes, the happy homes, and the 
busy marts ; we have seen the wandering seas in 
their pilgrimage and the inland oceans in clusters,, 
and we have been told that all that prodigy is but 
a fringe of your imperial purple ; that beyond».in all 
directions, the miracle extends immeasurable and 
resplendent. 

And we know that such achievements could only 
have been accomplished under the protecting wing 
of liberty, and that your essential treasure, more 
precious by far than your wealth and your progress, 
lies- in the principles of liberty and equality of youc 
institutions, and your loyalty to, them. Were your 
loyalty to cease, your greatness would vanish like 
a noonday dream. And thus we bid you farewell. 
There is a perennial dawn on the horizon, for tha 
task of men is endless,, and every nobla endeavour 
is a rising sun. Ours means the union of America 
fotthe liberty of man. 

* * * 

notb^ — The assertion that the rivalries between 
the European nations have sueted to prevent theic 
seeking' to conquer territory on the Continent of 
America^ is not borne out by the facts of history.. 
The European nations, on the contrary, have come 
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to an understanding, tacit or explicit, on the sub- 
ject of conquest. On that one point they have 
managed to forget their rivalries. Furthermore, 
when they thought that the United States were 
too much entangled in their own difficulties to be 
in a position to defend the inviolability of the 
Continent, they acted at once. Mexico was invaded 
in 1861 by European troops, an empire was 
established in that country, and it was only when 
the American Civil War was over and America had 
taken definite steps in the matter, that the 
European troops were withdrawn and eventually 
the foreign occupation brought to an end. 

Furthermore, in 1901-2, Germany, Italy and 
England started a war on Venezuela. This 
brought about the intervention of the United 
States, which resulted in having the questions 
at issue submitted to Arbitration Courts in 
Washington and to the Hague International 
Tribunal. It is not too much to say that the effort 
of the European Powers on this occasion was 
intended primarily to be a test of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The intervention of the United States in the 
British Guiana boundary question with Venezuela, 
when England had to accept the American methods, 
is yet another instance of the strictness with which 
the United States have applied the Monroe Doctrine 
in cases of foreign intervention. The suggestion 
made that all the nations of the Continent should 
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covenant that the territory of American nations is 
no longer subject to colonisation from within or 
from without the Continent, does not entail any 
entangling alliances. 
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APPENDIX 

(From the Review of Review* March, 1913.) 

A Manifest to the Peoples of America. 



Wanted : a Revised and Extended Monroe Doctrine. 



I.— THE MENACE OF EXPANSION. 

The present conditions throughout the world cannot be called 
of peace and tranquillity. Even the most optimistically inclined 
must recognise the universal unrest prevailing in all manifesta- 
tions of life — socially, within the States, and internationally 
amongst the States themselves. The conflict of classes is no 
less acute than the rivalry of Empires. 

Events to-day develop at a pace unknown in earlier periods. 
Modern methods of travel, transportation and communication 
have made the world smaller and accelerated the evolution from 
cause to effect, condensing, so to speak, into years or decades 
what in former centuries only matured in the life of several 
generations. Social and international problems to-day demand 
untiring watchfulness and swift solution ; neglect or pusillanimity 
spell disaster; 

International Law — in Theory. 

All the civilised nations have accepted the principles of inter- 
national law, which are identical for all of them. This unanimity 
is, indeed, reassuring. The differences which remain unsettled 
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refer to special points, and do not affect the fundamental doctrines. 
Furthermore, the effort to settle those differences and to reach 
perfect harmony is unceasing, and so widely spread that it may 
be called universal 

The essential purpose of international law, in a world evolved 
from violence, bloodshed and greed from time immemorial, is 
noble to the point of sublimity : justice amongst nations. It is 
the highest ideal, embracing liberty and charity, for where 
oppression or cruelty begins, justice ends. 

Such is the written law, ratified on countless occasions. All 
the nations of the world cluster under its protecting aegis, as the 
invulnerable shield of their liberties and their existence, as 
sovereign peoples in a new and regenerate world, from which 
violence and injustice — in the eyes of the law of nations — are 
but the memory of an evil dream. Well may the humanity 
of our day rejoice in a consummation so transcendent in its 
results. 

International Law — in Pbaotiob. 

The mere contemplation of the daily occurrences that range 
themselves as links of history, and the analysis of the relentless 
tendencies, serene and deep as the Gulf Stream, that shape the 
course of nations, however, soon dispel the hope and exultation 
created by the letter of the law. Violence, bloodshed and rapacity, 
with occasional compromises that hardly constitute an exception, 
are still the supreme law of nations. Mendacity and hypocrisy 
have increased a thousandfold ; honesty is weakness, justice 
and the respect for the rights of others count no more than a 
straw in the wind ; might is still, as it ever was, the only right. 

The statement of these undeniable facts solely by way of 
lamentation would be thankless and puerile. It becomes in- 
dispensable to the study of the trend of modern development. 

Peace by Abmaments — in Europe. 

Military force continues to be considered the basis of national 
greatness. The Powers of Europe have constituted themselves 
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into two distinct groups, the main avowed object of which is to 
maintain the balance or equilibrium of forces and to secure the 
peace of Europe. 

It is a matter of history that no war has reddened the soil of 
Central Europe for the last forty years. Nations on the Continent 
may be, as they are, every one of them, like a huge barracks. 
The personal liberty of the individual may be curtailed by 
prolonged military service ; the masses may be reduced to the 
very edge of the life limit wage through the imposts which are 
indispensable for the enormous armaments ; the growth of an 
ubiquitous proletariat, oppressed by misery, verging on despair 
and blind revolt, may have been fostered; all that may be, 
but the fact remains that Central Europe has been free from war 
for forty years — a marvellous event, unparalleled in previous 
history. 

Expansion by Wab — Outside Europe. 

Peace in Europe has not signified peace in the rest of the 
world, or that the European nations have been at peace with 
other peoples. The period of expansion — that is to say, of ac- 
quisition of territory abroad — which had started at an earlier 
date, has synchronised with the self -same forty years of peace 
in Europe. Expansion lias meant war in every instance. Regret- 
table though it may be to the great imperial Powers, peoples 
and nations, no matter how weak they may be, nor how forlorn 
their hopes of resistance, have not as yet learned to give up their 
liberties, their wealth, and their soil to a powerful invader without 
a struggle. The Powers may well point to the perverse stub- 
bornness of the invaded nations as the real cause of the unavoid- 
able wars. 

The tide of European expansion, which has always meant 
violence, has submerged every available spot on the continents 
and the islands throughout the Old World. The remoter regions 
of the East and the darker and less accessible parts of Central 
Africa were the first principal centres of attraction. The field 
of operations soon extended to better-known and more accessible 
parts of the Old World ; the essential condition for the seizure 
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and retention of a given te rr itory was that it should be m 
hands ; . the distribution among the great Powers of 
was available in the Old World is well-nigh complete. 

The Ethics 09 Expansion. 

No justification is required beyond success. The weak cannot 
retaliate* and the Powers have established amongst themselves 
the principle of mutual non-interference in their predatory 
expeditions, based on what is called compensation, that is to say, 
some participation in the spoils, as between two rival cracksmen 
who agree not to obstruct one another in exchange for a share 
of the plunder. 

Flimsy pretexts are always alleged on each successive aggres- 
sion, as tenable and sincere as the old-time complaint of the wolf 
against the lamb, drinking below the stream, for disturbing the 
water. These are simply conventional concessions to form. 
It is thought that some attempt at giving a reason should take 
place before the unsheathing of the sword. 

As a general conception, expansion is in itself sufficient, and 
requires neither justification nor defence. 

The repetition of events of a like nature, carried out now by 
this great Power, now by that, has bred the indifference of 
familiarity, which, in its turn, has rendered peoples and govern- 
ments impervious to moral considerations. Thus a state of 
conscience has been created which accepts and welcomes for the 
nation, on a huge scale, what it would brand and reject as criminal 
and infamous for the individual. 

M. Hanotaux on the Accepted Dootbxkb. 

In the quest for expansion violence to the weak and treachery 
and disloyalty to the strong, if occasion be propitious, are openly 
advocated as legitimate means of action. 

The following quotation from an article of M. Gabriel Hanotaux, 
at one time French Foreign Minister, a sagacious historian and 
an alert and outspoken writer, speaks fox itself {La RemiA ELebdo- 
madmre, Paris, November 11th, 1911) : 
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** . . . • As a convinced believer in the policy of the balance 
of power (Ptquitibre) I ask that France should devote herself 
to maintaining as far as possible the equal balance amongst the 
great Powers. 

"In order fully to explain my point of view I would call to 
mind Italy's example. She has indeed known how to employ 
these tactics, and she reaps the benefit to-day. At the very 
moment that she is entering upon a most difficult enterprise, 
which in reality menaces the interests of the two European 
groups of nations, and which, in any case, seriously jeopardises 
one of the principal axioms of general politics — viz., the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire — Italy's diplomatic situation is so strong 
that neither of these two groups, whatever may be their real 
sentiment in the matter, dares to cross Italy's path or even to 
offer the slightest remark, so grave is their fear that by so doing 
Italy might be pushed over to join the rival combination. Italy 
is thus playing in perfect surety {but le velours) a game which, 
on the other hand, is a very risky one. • . • 

* 4 . ... It was this thought (of maintaining the balance of 
power) which took M. Waddington to the Berlin Congress, whence 
he brought Tunis back for us ; it was this thought which took 
M. Jules Ferry to the Colonial Conference at Berlin also, to obtain 
the recognition of our dominion in Central Africa with our rights 
on the Belgian Congo ; it was this thought which, inspiring our 
conduct in 1898, allowed us to acquire without striking a blow 
and without granting * compensation ' to anyone, the liberation 
of Tunis, the extension of Indo-China as far as Mekong, the seizure 
of Madagascar, the large extension of our establishments on the 
West Coast and on the ooast of Guinea, and, finally, the joining 
of all our African Colonies over the vast territories forming the 
three basins of the Niger, the Congo and the Nile. France 
relying on the Franco-Russian Alliance, holds an admirable 
position for defence ; she provokes no one, and can bide her time." 

The Contrast hetwbbh Pubexo and Pbtvatb Ethics. 

" Without striking a blow," " France provokes no one " ; 
there is a delightful candour in these statements. The wars in 
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Indo-Ghina and the butcheries in Madagascar* without further 
enumeration, being against weaker, and, in the ease of Mada- 
gascar, practically helpless nations, are neither "blows" nor 
" provocations." N 

Comment is superfluous. It is certain that the illustrious 
writer just quoted must be a model citizen in every way ; that he 
abhors treachery and chicane ; that he never would resort to 
violence, nor acquire land or chattels except for value received 
to the satisfaction of the owner. Furthermore, he is not one of 
the amorphous multitude who take ideas as they receive them, 
labelled, like pills from the chemist. He is one of the SHte — a 
thinker, an investigator, one should presume a seer. 

Bearing in mind that quantity does not alter the essence of 
things, that an atom of oxygen, for instance, has the identical 
properties as the whirlwind from the blast of a steel furnace, 
and that the rule holds for the moral conception no less firmly 
than for tangible matter — for as Jouffroy said : " One point 
of space contains the eternity of time and one instant of time 
contains the infinity of space " — bearing this in mind, it would 
be interesting, and even profitable, to know by what psychological 
process an analyst of such magnificent power can arrive at his 
attitude of conscience and remain honest to his reasoning faculty. 

" When does Iniqtjity become Righteousness ? " 

If quantity alters the essence of things, where does the change 
begin ? Where does iniquity become righteousness ? 

The tradition of evil-doing from time immemorial constitutes 
no justification. Inveterate infamy may, and does, supply 
an acceptable reason to the dishonest politician, the blind reac- 
tionary, or the oppressor, individually or collectively ; the 
exceptionally gifted, however, have higher duties towards their 
fellow-men. 

The practice of depredation, called, be it remembered, expansion, 
and the necessarily constant decrease of territory available for 
the purpose — that is to say, territory held in weak hands — have 
intensified the activity of expansionists as well as their spirit of 
enterprise ; schemes are planned and carried out to-day which 
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a few years ago would have been considered foolhardy and 
impossible. 

The Object Lesson of the Wab in Tripoli. 

The latest events on the northern coast of Africa, too recent 
and notorious to require recapitulation, have sickened the con- 
science of humanity, callous though it may have become of late 
years. One is prepared for anything from Russia ; the action 
of the Italian Government, however, is an unexpected shock. 
Never in the history of that glorious land whose people ruled 
humanity for centuries upon centuries, leaving the winged seed 
of liberty in the human conscience to expand and fructify, never 
in the long ages of incessant strife, of conquest and dominion, 
was there such ruthless iniquity, in conception and in performance, 
as in the Tripoli expedition. It marks present possibilities, 
and should indicate the trend and intensity of future develop- 
ments. 

The Impotence op Liberal Government. 

The two powerful groups into which Europe is divided are 
both formed by a combination of reactionary and enlightened 
nations. Experience has demonstrated that no hope should be 
placed in the liberal Powers to guide or even to attenuate the 
policy of their allies. The bond of alliance throttles all attempts 
in favour of justice and of righteousness. It becomes a bond 
of complicity. As in the case of a given currency, according to 
the law of Gresham, when there are in circulation two classes of 
coins, one true, the other of base alloy, the latter drives the 
former out of the market, even so in these alliances the policy 
of barbarism and reaction triumphs and prevails ; the glorious 
traditions of the past and the self-imposed and nobly-done duty 
in defence of liberty and humanity count for nothing. 

How Armaments Breed Revolution. 

The complex causes that have brought about this recrudescence 
of the predatory instincts, arming them with all the incalculable 
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elements created by modem science, bid fair to inrinasn father 
than to diminish. Ours is an age of transition ; the doomed 
systems and institutions will die hard and exhaust every means 
of self -defence. Unlimited armaments have become a necessity, 
and also a cancer in the organism. Their appalling cost, which is 
constantly on the increase, drives the Governments to periodic 
and frantic efforts in search of a means for their limitation, since 
suppression is inconceivable. Their efforts have thus far proved 
fruitless, and success is only possible through a fundamental 
reconstruction of the international structure, started, as it were, 
from within. Such a thing is not likely to happen by evolution, 
but by revolution. 

When millions of trained soldiers who have returned to civil 
life resume the military discipline on the day and for the purpose 
of casting a vote which is primarily a protest against the existing 
order of things, the hour for radical and even violent changes 
is certainly within measurable distance. 

Expansion as a Safety Valve. 

Expansion is considered as an offset against such menaces; 
it also serves the purpose of the all-powerful cosmopolitan financier. 
Thus, expansion will continue with a correlative increase in the 
intensity and audacity of its methods adapted to the increasing 
difficulty of the circumstances and the higher pressure of the 
determining causes. Furthermore, it lends itself to the cry of 
" patriotism," which still is, not only as Dr. Johnson said, " the 
last refuge of unsuccessful scoundrels," but also, the supreme 
resource of discredited institutions and bankrupt systems. 

No deep cavilling, however, is required; the declaration of 
principle has been made with unreserved frankness. On 
March 30th last, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, Chancellor of the 
German Empire, delivered himself, amongst others, of the following 
declarations to the civilised world, in the presence of the German 
Reichstag: — 

"The condition of peaoeableness is strength. The old saying 
stiB holds good, that the weak will be the prey of the strong. 
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When a people will not, or cannot, continue to spend enough on 
ite aanaments to be able to make its way {etch durchzuaetzen) 
in the world, then it falls back into the second rank and sinks 
down to the rdle of a 'super ' on the world's stage. There will 
always be another and a stronger there who is ready to take the 
place in the world which it has vacated. We Germans, in our 
expo se d position, are specially bound to look this rough reality 
fearlessly in the faca It is only so that we can maintain peace 
and our existence. 5 * 

He world, and specially the weaker nations, should take this 
warning to heart ; it implies something beyond the serene 
recognition of a fact ; it is the declaration of a policy, and that 
is the policy of expansion, considered indispensable to the 
maintenance of peace and the existence of the German Empire. 

The Status Quo as it is. 

The situation, therefore, briefly stated, is as follows : The 
two combinations of Powers have succeeded in maintaining the 
peace of Europe ; 

That peace in reality is a state of latent warfare, which increases 
daily the burdens of taxation and menaces the existence of 
established social institutions, both in constitutional countries 
and in despotic empires alike ; 

Whilst peace has prevailed in Europe, the Powers have waged 
wars of conquest and have acquired outside of Europe possession 
and control of vast territories ; 

The methods of assimilation — that is, of conquest — have in 
creased in violence and ruthlessness with each succeeding year ; 

No Power interferes on behalf of the victims with the operations 
of another Power. If differences ever arise they refer solely 
to the distribution of the spoils ; 

The unruffled equanimity of the official mind can never be 
disturbed ; it watches in calm composure the unnecessary 
destruction of property, the wanton cruelty to human beings, 
and the blackest crimes against humanity. Loyalty to the ally 
becomes thus ominously significant and horribly potential. 
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The weak have nothing to hope from the good offices of the 
liberal Powers, which, after all, in reality are partners in the 
ventures. 

A FOBBOAST OF THE FUTURE. 

Leading thinkers and eminent statesmen alike, maintain the 
excellence of the system and the necessity for its continuance. 
In view of all this it is safe to assume that expansion will continue, 
that the force of circumstances will lead to the search of whatever 
territories may be held in weak hands, even in regions that up 
to the present may have been considered as beyond the reach 
of available forces. In this struggle, justice and human liberty 
count for nothing; it is the policy of the jungle: the tiger 
tearing and devouring the weaker beast. 

Europe as she is governed to-day is not the guardian but the 
enemy of democracy and human liberty when they are not 
entrenched behind large armies and powerful navies. 

"The weak will be the prey of the strong." That is the 
official gospel of Europe in the twentieth century. It behoves 
the weak to look the facts fully in the face. Is there some pre- 
caution possible to avert the announced and impending doom T 

The Bloodstained Claw of Eubope. 

The conditions just described, which would warrant the 
description of Europe — symbolically — as a huge bloodstained claw 
in eager quest for new victims, are not fortuitous nor sporadic ; 
they are normal and endemic. No direct responsibility neces- 
sarily attaches to governing statesmen. They are as powerless 
as a floating log in the current ; even when they may think 
otherwise, loyalty to the system which they serve renders them 
helpless and not infrequently forces them to act in direct con. 
traduction to their own convictions. 

The predatory spirit, therefore, arises from causes which are 
ever on the increase. When Genghis, or Attila, or Napoleon, 
disappeared, the world could breathe more freely ; in them war 
and devastation were incarnate. European expansion, in its 
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present violent and sanguinary aspect, has the immortality of 
collective human tendencies, deeply rooted in the entrails of 
past centuries. 

IL— HOW TO PROTECT THE NEW WORLD. 

The drama of recent European expansion has been exclusively 
confined to the Old World : Africa, Asia, and the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, large and small. Since the Franco-Prussian War 
no important redistribution of territory has taken place in Europe. 
The small States continue to exist, like wedges in a structure 
required for the safety of the larger parts. 

The New World has enjoyed absolute immunity; the un- 
successful attempt to establish an Empire in Mexico, and the 
not more fortunate war of Spain to recover certain islands from 
Peru, have left no lasting historical trace, and, in fact, occurred 
before the recrudescence of the present spirit of expansion had 
set in. 

American political emancipation from Europe began in 1776, 
and was completed in 1824. The old colonies became sovereign 
nations, holding sway, in the majority of cases, over the identical 
territory as to-day. The changes that have taken place have not 
been due in any way to European interference. 

The Independence of Pan-Amebica — 

The political independence of the American Continent from 
Europe is practically complete. England, France, and Holland 
still hold some possessions, small in size and importance. Canada 
and the other self-governing British Colonies are, to all intents 
and purposes, sovereign nations acknowledging a haughty and 
conscious, if not a defiant, allegiance to the British Empire, 
founded primarily on a sentiment of loyalty to the common ideals 
of liberty and democracy, and limited by the convenience of the 
Colonies themselves. If the action of the Mother Country — 
supposing such a possibility — were to endanger or to jeopardise 
the evolution of liberty and democracy as the Colonies understand 
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them, or wittingly or accidentally to dash with the i 

the convenience of the Colonies, in the opinion of the latter, the 

allegiance to the Empire would snap asunder like an cifwtmiumi 

bond. 

— Strengthened by Eubopran Immigration. 

Emancipation has proved propitious to the creation of new 
ties between Europe and America. Blood and treasure have 
steadily flowed from Europe to America during the nineteenth 
century, principally during its latter half, contributing more 
decisively than any other factor to the creation in North America 
of the greatest democracy in the history of the race. A similar 
phenomenon is being realised, even at this moment, in the 
southernmost regions of the Continent. 

These events are beyond the control of men, like the course 
of the seasons, inexorably advancing at the appointed time. 

Such happenings cannot be contemplated with equanimity 
in the old empires of Europe, where, doubtless, it is thought that 
the national wanderers to distant lands should there constitute 
themselves, as it were, into a prolongation of the Mother Country, 
adding to its prestige and political power, and not become merged 
in the population of another nation, perhaps a potential rival 
in the future. 

It is quite conceivable that the United States may one day 
be the bulwark of the liberties of the American Continent against 
German expansion, and yet, the United States would stand for 
far less than they do in the marshalling of the world's empires, 
if it were possible to eliminate the German element from the life 
of the nation. 

The attraction of the New World is as irresistible to the 
European masses as the tides of the ocean, limited solely by lack 
of information, or by sheer material possibilities of emigration. 
In the first place have come the United States and Canada ; 
then the River Plate, the temperate sections of Brazil, and Chili 
in a certain measure. And now, as the pressure of taxation 
increases and science has begun to teach how to live in the tropics, 
the tropical regions begin to have their turn. 
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Thb Heavy Burden of the E*tbopban. 

All Europeans, in the United Kingdom, as well as on the 
Continent, are born with a burden of taxation representing the 
vicissitudes of past generations. The cost of the Napoleonic 
wars, and of all the wars since then waged by Europe at home 
and abroad, awaits the European infant at the cradle and accom- 
panies him through life, curtailing his economic independence 
and the result of his energies. Undoubtedly it may be argued 
that such is the fee of empire and of greatness and the boons of 
civilisation, which, in varying degrees bless the different European 
nations ; even so, the fact remains that such a burden does not 
exist in any of the American nations. Public debt there repre- 
sents remunerative performance ; the few occasional exceptions 
from this rule do not alter the case. 

The pomp and pageantry of monarchy, military prowess on 
land and sea, resonant aristocratic names and glorious traditions 
of warfare and victory, must surely compensate the weary and 
life-long price imposed upon the millions of the masses beyond all 
sordid calculations. Yet they do not seem to think so ; they 
emigrate whenever they can to lands where the glitter of tradition 
may be contemplated from afar and not felt as a yoke. 

The process of developing and strengthening the nations of 
America with European wealth and European immigrants is 
bound to continue upon the lines that it has followed heretofore, 
unless some fundamental transformation of existing conditions 
should arise, which it is not difficult to conceive, and which 
circumstances may render possible. 

A Tempting Field fob Expansion. 

The territorial responsibilities of the Latin-American nations 
are greatly in excess of their respective populations. The seven- 
teen Republics from Mexico to Cape Horn, with an area several 
times that of Central Europe, contain at best seventy million 
inhabitants, which could be comfortably housed in any one of 
the larger Republics, as Mexico, or Colombia, or Brazil, or 
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Argentina, leaving the remaining immense territory available 
for European expansion. Can Tripoli compare with the broad 
and fertile plains of Northern Venezuela, bordering on the 
Caribbean T Or Morocco, with the Atlantic coast section of 
Colombia, where the Magdalena waters a marvellous valley, in 
no way inferior to that of the Nile, and equally well situated 
geographically ? Can the Congo compare favourably with the 
Amazon, or Madagascar or West Africa with the inner lands of 
Peru, of Bolivia, or of Ecuador ? 

The Possibility of Conquest. 

If an army of 100,000 men were to land suddenly, without 
warning or provocation, in true Italian fashion, on the coast of 
one of these Republics, with a population of three or four million 
inhabitants, scattered over a territory twice the size of Germany 
or of France, and practically unprepared for war, all resistance 
would be unavailing ; the civilised communities of Latin- America 
would succumb like the nations of the Eastern hemisphere. 

The consideration of such possibilities implies no wanton spirit 
of alarmism. If Tripoli has been thought worth Italy's present 
effort, and Morocco France's recent venture, why should not the 
infinitely richer Caribbean coast of South America fare likewise ? 
No one in his senses, surely, would outrage the Powers by 
supposing that their abstention has been prompted by moral 
considerations ; their reputation is too well established. Their 
respect of the territorial rights of Latin-American nations is as 
meritorious as the honesty of the man who found the safe locked. 

The disparity between territory and population makes the 
condition of the American nations one of weakness. The safe- 
guard that has protected them from European expansion still 
subsists. On the other hand, the danger of an aggression, which 
may become the one supreme rallying effort of moribund systems, 
is constantly on the increase. No effort should be spared to 
strengthen a protection which has proved so efficacious and 
decisive in the past. 
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The Monboe Doctrine. 



There was an element of prophetic inspiration in the Declara- 
tion of President Monroe, uttered in 1823. It rang through the 
world like a peal of thunder ; it paralysed the Holy Alliance, and 
defined, once and for all time, as far as Europe is concerned, the 
international status of the newly constituted American Republics . 

The most important part of the Monroe Declaration reads : — 

In the wars of the European Powers, in matters relating to 
themselves, we have never taken any part, nor does it oomport 
with our polioy so to do. It is only when our rights are invaded 
or seriously menaced that we resent injuries or make preparations 
for defence. With the movements in this hemisphere we are of 
necessity more immediately connected, and by causes which must 
be obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. The political 
system of the Allied Powers is essentially different, in this respect, 
from that of America. This difference proceeds from that which 
exists in their respective governments. And to the defence of our 
own, which has been achieved by the loss of so much blood and 
treasure, and matured by the wisdom of their most enlightened 
citizens, and under which we have enjoyed suoh unexampled 
felicity, this whole nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore to 
candour, and to the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those Powers, to declare that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. 
With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European Power 
we have not interfered, and shall not interfere. But with the 
Governments who have declared their independence and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have on great consideration 
and on just principles acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling 
in any other manner their destiny, in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States. 

The Shield of American Independence. 

The immunity from European aggression which the Latin- 
American nations have enjoyed since their emancipation, to this 
day, is exclusively due to the Declaration of President Monroe, 
which, having been uttered one year before the final overthrow 
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of Spain in 1824, wastiike agpft, Adrian ts» nascent nationalities 
found in the cradle of their newly conquered liberties. European 
conquest was tanned from the American continent. 

Sovereignty to a nation is as life to the individual ; partial 
conquest of a nation's terr i tor y is mutilation. ^lltese truths must 
fflummate the appreciation of Che scope and meaning of the 
Monroe Declaration, which lias successfully stood the test of 
well-nigh a century of European expansion of unprecedented 
per s ist e n ce and intensity. 

The immunity from conquest, liowever, has not 'been absolute. 
Xb* United States themselves .have on occasions turned con- 
qnsBOis. It sasvcs no pmaposeto labour the point base. Atglance 
atsheiaap piuvcjo the, amaii tinn. beyond ruusrtU mUii u *rf>«y doubt. 
Thus, »iiotWAthitaiigmg the evident *and supreme noenents that 
have been conferred upon the Latin-American nations by the 
Monroe Deelamtifin, benefits, which in many instances, -may be 
wrall cea wd a r sd as equfraftsn* to national Ufe .itself, * spirit of 
distrust has been ereatod thsroghoutttie whofe of Latinrifesserica, 
varying in degree according to local co ndi tion s and -passible 
dangers — real or imaginary — which, if not counteracted and 
dispelled may tend to anadtfy, jirejariioiatty, the conditions which 
thus far have made the American continent inaccessible to 
European pehtioal expansion. 

In the presence of such dh*e possibilitieB it t behoveB > the states- 
men and the people of all the American nations to eliminate all 
cause for friction and anxiety, letting the dead past bury its 
.dead, looking solely to 'she futon, Tninrtfnl that recrimination 
no ver mended 'a wrong, and often*wss'the source of f frethMovils. 

" America fob the Ambbioans." 



l - America for Amriduis " is supposed so rfce the essence of 
the Monroe Declaration. The tenet, if rightly interpreted, 
embocues a noble ideal. It cannot and has not stood ^r-fimita- 
tion of the geographical place of birth or of racial character, tsb is 
shown by the millions of-men from all quarters of the ^rorid'for 
whom America has "become a refuge and a home. <Had "those 
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men, however, sought to land, on any part of the Continent, as 
the forerunners of political expansion, representing European 
systems of governments and Old World traditions of caste and 
privilege, the Continent would have been closed to them. 

America is consecrated to the ideals of liberty and democracy ; 
they constitute the paramount issue of its destiny. " America 
for Americans," therefore, does not exclude any free man deter- 
mined to remain free, and abhorring conquest and oppression as 
he would theft or murder. 

Distrust of the United States, 

The means to accomplish unity of sentiment and to dispel 
the misgivings between the United States and the Latin- American 
Republics is not far to seek. It is only required to amplify the 
Monroe Declaration to the full extent of its logical development. 
Therein fies not honesty alone, but safety and peace. 

In our day and on our Continent conquest of territory is in- 
admissible per 8B f for its own intrinsic hideousness and for the 
fie it gives to the fundamental principles and the laws and con- 
stitutions upon which our political life is based, without any 
concern whatever as to its origin. 

What is a crime in a European nation cannot be righteousness 
if done by the United States. 

HOW IT MAY BE DISPELLED. 

If these conclusions of honest logic are accepted and acted 
upon by the United States ; if they should declare that the era 
of conquest of territory on the American Continent has been 
closed to all and for ever, beginning with themselves, the brooding 
storm of distrust will disappear from the Latin- American mind, 
and an international cordiality of incalculable possibilities will 
ensue, not only for the welfare of the American nations, but 
universally for the cause of freedom and democracy. 

The recognition of the principle should be officially accom- 
plished; it might form the special object of a Pan-American 
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Congress. It means no antagonism to Europe, but to modern 
European political expansion; and also to European political 
complications which threaten a return to barbarism and to brute 
force as the one supreme law, and the destruction of a civilisa- 
tion which is the fruit of countless ages of painful endeavour. 
It signifies the union of all the nations of America for one common 
noble purpose — for the establishment of international life upon 
the same basis as civil life amongst the citizens of a nation, the 
basis of justice, and not of violence. 

Ah Opportunity for President Tajt. 

This gospel has been preached to the world from the same 
eminent place as the Monroe Declaration. Early in January of 
1911 President Taft said :— 

" Personally I do not see any more reason why matters of 
national honour should not be referred to a court of arbitration 
than matters of property or national proprietorship. I know 
that is going farther than most men are willing to go, but I do 
not see why questions of honour may not be submitted to a 
tribunal composed of men of honour, who understand questions 
of national honour, to abide by their decision, as well as any 
other question of difference arising between nations.*' 

The United States should to-day, like President Monroe, scan 
the horizon of the coming centuries. The task of the morrow 
should be lightened to-day ; such is the law of greatness. The 
cordial co-operation of Latin-America, important as it is to-day, 
may become paramount to-morrow. In the field of distrust 
rivalries soon flourish; the interests of all Latin- America are 
identical at this stage; a cunning diplomacy may soon foster 
antagonism and beget irreconcilable ambition. We are at the 
parting of the ways. The exclusion of conquest of territory as 
a fundamental principle of international life on the American 
Continent, should be solemnly proclaimed by all the American 
nations ; they should all pledge themselves to maintain it. The 
sands are running in the glass of Time ; to-morrow it may be 
too late. 
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Wanted : A New Declaration of Pan-American Poijoy. 

In these Tripolitan days the proposed declaration of continental 
policy by all the American nations would be salutary and oppor- 
tune. It would not alter, but strengthen present conditions, and 
forestall possible dangers to the weak nations of the Continent, 
rendering the task of the United States easier of accomplishment. 
It means no antagonism nor hostility to the peoples of Europe ; 
it is solely a defence against European imperialism. It does not 
in any way interfere with economic developments, nor with the 
open door for commerce ; it is no Utopian panacea, no short- 
and-ready cut to the millennium ; but it would maintain the 
American Continent free from European political expansion 
carried out in the service of systems doomed to early disappearance 
by the deadlock of limitless armaments. Thus the real interests 
of the peoples of Europe would be served and reaction crippled. 

The declaration would also consult the true interests of the 
United States ; it would carry the Monroe principles to their 
utmost honest logical development, and it would dispel misgivings 
and distrust throughout the Continent, facilitating the harmonious 
and fruitful evolution of international life. 

The declaration that conquest of territory shall hereafter 
neither be practised nor tolerated on the American Continent is in 
the essence in full accord with the recent avowed policy of the 
United States. Such a declaration, in America, could only be 
opposed by nations contemplating schemes of aggrandisement 
at the expense of their neighbours, which would be rank treason 
to liberty and democracy. In such a case it is well for the 
friends of liberty and democracy, irrespective of nation of 
continent, to know where danger and insincerity lurk* 
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LONDON, January 30th, 1912. 

MEMORANDUM 
Sent to the Late-American Governments. 



Ttas Great Powers of Europe have constituted themselves into 
two distinct groups, in the nature of Alliances. The express 
purpose of these international combinations is to establish the 
equilibrium or balance of political power, and thus to ensure the 
peace of Europe, from which the peace of the world depends. 

One of the groups is of more recent formation than the other. 
The tendencies, however, which both embody, have bean at 
work for nearly half a century as the guiding factor of European 
politics. 

The endeavour to maintain the peace of Europe has been 
crowned with a success unprecedented in history. Since the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870 no battles have been fought on 
Central European soil. 

Peace in Europe during this long period has not signified 
peace in the rest of the world, or that the European nations have 
been: at peace with peoples or nations outside Europe. 

The self-same period of European peace has coincided with a 
steady and relentless movement of European political expansion 
for the acquisition of territory in foreign lands ; this expansion 
has always entailed violence, bloodshed, devastation and all the 
inmdfwitft of war, save in exceptional cases, too rare and unimpor- 
tant to deserve consideration. 

The European peace that has been secured has always been, 
during the whole period; that it has lasted, and still is, precarious. 
It is an armed peace: actual destruction of life and property 
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does not occur, but many of the evils of real war subsist, and they 
influence every manifestation of national and individual life. 

The Powers have found it necessary to maintain large military 
and naval establishments. Each Power strives to arm itself 
better than its neighbour ; a ruinous competition has been 
engendered, which no one as yet sees where or how it will stop. 

It is acknowledged, practically by all men, that the ever- 
increasing cost of armaments signifies inevitable disaster to 
civilisation. The maintenance of the armaments means con- 
stant increase of taxation, which in turn, means hunger to the 
masses. Hunger turns the domestic dog into a wild beast, and 
the peaceful citizen into a demon. 

On March 13th, 1911, Sir Edward Grey, the eminent British 
Foreign Secretary, delivered himself of this weighty utterance in 
the House of Commons : 

" The revolt will not come till the taxation presses directly 
upon the classes to whom existence at best must be a struggle. 
When you begin to make hunger by taxation, and sooner or later 
every country will make it if this expenditure goes on increasing, 
then you will be within measurable distance of the revolt which 
will put a stop to it. That is the direction in which the great 
countries of the world are heading.'* 

The Governments of Europe are fully aware of the menacing 
condition of circumstances. Many a sincere and fruitless effort 
has been made to find a remedy. After each successive failure 
the race to disaster has acquired new impetus. This headlong 
rush to the abyss, with open eyes, constitutes the unspeakable 
tragedy of our era, which overshadows with its gloom all 
the boons that science and the arts are daily conferring upon 
humanity. The spirit of revolt, of which Sir Edward Grey spoke, 
has long since been prowling o'er the world. When millions of 
trained soldiers, as on a recent occasion, who have returned to 
civil life, resume military discipline for the purpose of casting 
a vote which is primarily a protest against the established systems 
and institutions, the revolt is " within measurable distance." 

Territorial expansion is considered — rightly or wrongly — as 
counteracting these developments. It should supply a home for 
the overflow of the population, retaining at the same time, for 
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the Mother Country, the political fealty of the emigrant; it 
should give occupation and advancement to the fretting naval 
and military forces, and it should provide, in the end, new 
revenues for the exhausted coffers of the State. 

Thus viewed, expansion becomes at once a relief of unavoidable 
discomforts and an aim of transcendent national possibilities. 
The occupants of the territory to be conquered are not taken 
into account. 

The international mood of the present hour has culminated in 
a most amazing moral incongruity, which it is difficult to realise 
in these analytical and cold-blooded days in which we live. 
Whilst the law carefully regulates the slightest throb of life in 
the community so that no wanton blow or petty larceny can 
occur without condign punishment, that very community under- 
takes expeditions of expansion which entail the killing of men and 
the destruction of property wholesale. 

What collectively is considered meritorious, if carried out by 
the individual would be branded as infamous and punished as 
criminal. This incomprehensible divergence is yet most 
ominously significant. Nations arrogate to themselves the 
irresponsibility and blindness of the manifestations of Nature, 
of the tidal wave, the tornado or the earthquake. 

As the causes subsist, and are on the increase, the European 
expansion movement must continue. 

The essential condition for a given territory to be fit for the 
purposes of expansion is that it Bhould be in weak hands. As 
the Powers are agreed not to interfere amongst themselves, the 
weak nations have to submit to the inevitable. 

The distribution of available territory in the Old World has 
been practically completed. It has beoome indispensable for 
Europe to find new fields of action. 

The American Continent has thus far enjoyed absolute 
immunity from European political expansion. On the other 
hand, the conditions of the Latin part of the Continent are 
essentially those of weakness. This weakness arises from the 
disparity between the numbers of the population of each Republic 
and its respective territorial responsibility. All the Latin 
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population of America could settle comfortably in any one of file* 
larger Republics, leaving the immense remaining area tor Be* 
occupied by other men. 

The immunity of Latin- America since its emancipation to Hie 1 
present day has been doe primarily, and in many instance* 
exclusively , to President Monroe's timely declaration: in* 1929*, 
which has stood in the way of European ambition as an insur* 
mountable barrier. 

The declaration of Resident Monroe closed the American 
Continent for all time to European conquest. Wan' and- otbov 
circumstances, however, have, in the course of history, brought 
itr about that the United State* have thems elve s • acted ar eon* 
querors of* territory belonging to other nations. 

This has begotten a sentiment of distrust in the Latin-Anienoair 
mind, which, if not' dispelled, may develop to the detriment off 
the peace of the Continent and furnish a foothold to European 
expansion and encroachments* 

Cordiality and confidence once re-established between ffev 
United States and the Latin Republics, would unify the Con- 
tinent, and simplify the task which otherwise might unexpectedly 
become arduous beyond measure, of keeping the nations on its' 
soil free and independent. 

All this can be easily accomplished. Let the United States 
and the other Republics of America solemnly declare that con- 
quest is for ever proscribed from the Continent of America, and 
let them pledge themselves not to practise or to tolerate the* 
oonquest of territory. This, however, should not and 1 could not 
mean any attempt* to redress or to compensate accomplishes! 
facts, far on that rock the effort would be wrecked. 

In more senses than one, the world is now confronted with a> 
resurrection of the Holy Alliance. It is well to remember 
President Monroe's own words : " "Hie political systems of the 
Allied Powers are essentially different from those of America*" 
This i&stOl true : the systems which employs or countenances, or 
profit by the methods of conquest, seen of late years in? 
Madagascar, in Morocco, or in Tripoli; for instance* would, be 
inadmissible to any nation of America ; they are fundamentally* 
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opposed to the principles of liberty and democracy upon which 
the American nations have founded their destinies. 

The gospel of policy for the nations of America, as contrary to 
the law of force and violence, has been uttered from the same 
high eminence as President Monroe's declaration. Early in 
January, 1911, President Taft said : 

"Personally I do not see any more reason why matters of 
national honour should not be referred to a court of arbitration 
than matters of property or national proprietorship. I know that 
is going farther than most men are willing to go, but I do not see 
why questions of honour may not be submitted to a tribunal 
composed of men of honour who understand questions of national 
honour, to abide by their decision, as well as any other questions 
of difference arising between nations." 
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